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CIRCULATION OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY YEARS. 


For the year 1903, average weekly issue less than 7,000 


For the year 1904, sworn weekly average, 10,509 
First six months 1905, sworn weekly average, 12,288 
Last six months 1905, sworn weekly average, 15,482 


The Progressive Farmer has— 

1.—A larger circulation than any other weekly pub- 
lished between Richmond and Atlanta, and— 

2.—A larger circulation than any other farm weekly 
published between Philadelphia and Dallas. 








HOW SHALL WE GET THE PROFITS FROM 
MORE LIVE STOCK? 


Messrs. Editors: I have been much interested 
in Dr. Burkett’s recent articles in your esteemed 
paper, especially the last one on Growing More 
Live Stock. 

Every one will readily agree that our State 
should raise more live stock. But the trouble is, 
our farmers haven’t been able, as a rule, to find 
the profit in stock that would induce them to in- 
erease their supply. The dairy business is grow- 
ing some in our county; and I don’t know of any 
one who has made a success of beef cattle, al- 
though a good many have tried different kinds of 
the improved breeds. I hope it is the fault of 
those who have tried beef cattle and not our sec- 
tion of country. 

I think the greatest drawback to this business 
in our county is the high price our farmers can 
get for their hay, especially pea hay. We all 
realize that our lands are in need of a rotation of 
crops, animal manure, and a change from_the con- 
tinued succession of food crops, which is burning 
up the vegetable matter and causing the soil to be- 
come compact and wash away by heavy rains. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I believe there is a wide field 
of usefulness for your valuable paper and the Ag- 
ricultural Department of our State in showing our 
farmers how to find the dollar in raising mules, 
cattle, hogs and sheep. Of course some favored 
few are succeeding, but most of our farmers (my- 
self included) don’t know how to keep profitably 
the various kinds of live stock, to the extent of in- 
creasing our farm revenue from this sources. 

Dr. Burkett being raised in a stock section of 
country can easily see this defect in our system of 
farming and is faithfully calling our attention to 
our need of more live stock. 

I think that the share system of raising cotton 
operates against the live stock business. But my 
experience hag led me to believe that this is the 
cheapest way to raise cotton. 

The amount of animal manure applied to the 
farms of our State is almost nothing, and I want 
Dr. Burkett to suggest a system of rotation that 
will build up the fertility of our soils without live 
stock, if it is possible to do so. I know that I 
have improved some of my land, when I have 
sowed wheat follawed by peas for several years in 
succession. 


From my experience I think it is not advisable |. 


to continue these crops longer than two years, 
then plant to corn or cotton. The pea crop does 
better on land that was in cotton the previous 
year, but some years we can’t get the cotton off in 
time for wheat. In this case sow in spring oats 


followed by peas. JOHN MecDOWELL. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Our soil and climatic conditions are all right 
in every way for live stock. If live stock hus- 
bandry does not pay it is because live stock ma- 
chines are not good enough. You remember that 
the average milk production in North Carolina is 





but 2,000 pounds annually, and in New York 
5,000 pounds annually. Dairying pays in New 
York with prices not nearly so good as those 
prevailing in North Carolina and neighboring 
States, simply because New York cows are better 
machines. 

In beef production it is much the same way. 
The average steer in North Carolina sells on the 
market for $22. In the Western States he sells 
for $50 or more. Why this difference? Because 
he is a better bred, more efficient meat-maker than 
is the beef animal of the South. Our need then is 
better live stock. 

But if you, for any reason will not become a 
live stock farmer, then there is nothing in the way. 
to prevent your being a legume farmer. If you 
will grow cotton, all well and good; for cotton is 
the best all-round money crop the world has. If 
its fiber only is sold, it is the least exhaustive crop 
that comes out of the soil. Hence rational farm- 
ing is not a difficult proposition. It means cotton 
no more often than once in three years, legumes 
for winter and summer growth, deep plowing, 


plenty of green crops or such material plowed un- 
der, a thorough cultivation; and the land will im- 


prove and increase in its fat. Be always then a 
legume farmer. OC, W. BURKETT. 





FIFTY BUSHELS OF CORN PER ACRE. 


Some weeks ago Mr. A. J. Moye sent us seven 
farming questions, six of which were readily an- 
swered, but the seventh found no one to tackle it 
—it being an inquiry as to how to make fifty bales 
of corn per acre—on ordinary Southern soils. Now 
corn growing is really quite as important a sub- 
ject in North Carolina and the adjoining States 
as cotton growing. In fact, the last census year 
we made $111,000,000 worth of corn against $104,- 
000,000 worth of cotton. Accordingly; Prof. P. 
W: Kilgore and Mr. C. B.- Williams, who have 
managed the Agricultural Department’s Test 
Farm experiments with corn for several years, are 
geoing to tell in The Progressive Farmer how to 
select the seed. improve the soil, cultivate the 
corn, and rotate the crops, so as to work toward 
the fifty bushels per acre Mr. Moye has sug: 
gested. These articles will begin in a week or two, 
and every subscriber who raises corn can get a 
dollar’s worth of instruction from them—for 
they sum up the teachings of tests made on a 
scale of many thousand of dollars. 








The Best Investment. 


About the best investment a farmer can make 
is a postal or postage stamp used to apply for the 
free catalogs of our advertisers. These books 
are often worth several dollars apiece for the 
information they contain. The highest talent is 
usually employed in writing and illustrating our 
advertisers’ catalogs, so that they may be of the 
utmost service. Aside from purely advertising 
matter—which of itself is often just what you 
must want to know about—almost every trade 
booklet contains technical instruction of rare in- 
terest and real practical value. The farmer and 
his family who send for catalogs early and study 





them closely are the ones whose plans for the 
season are sure to succeed. 


THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS: 





Sowing Spring Oats. 


A wise rotation, a gradual deepening of the 
soil, and sowing small grain is the foundation of 
successful farming. The best time to sow oats 
is October 15th to December 1st. There are no 
oats that are specifically Winter or Spring oats. 
Some varieties are more easily killed by cold than 
others. All, even the hardiest, are often killed 
when sown broadcast or put in with a wheat drill. 
The tenderest will stand the hardest winters if 
put in with a drill in the open furrows. These 
are general principles. Now, there is not enough 
small grain sown in all the cotton counties to 
inaugurate a desirable rotative system. Since 
the middle of December the plows have been 
standing still on account of rain. Let, every 
farmer sow all his spare land in oats. He has 
until the 10th of March to do this work. The 
sooner it is done the better, provided the ground 
is dry enough to break and harrow. If you wish 
a good yield of heavy grain, sow the Appler or 
Red Rust Proof, Southern grown seed. The 
Brest or ninety-day oats are the earliest and 
well suited for bottom land, for they will come 
off the first week of June, in time for a corn 
crop. The Georgia Grazing oats and other sim- 
ilar varieties make much straw, but the grain 
is light. The advantage of planting the early 
varieties is that they will ripen June 5th to 15th, 
giving time enough to sow cowpeas. Land that, 
with the aid of 200 to 300 pounds of fertilizer to 
the acre, will make 1,000 pounds of seed cotton, 
will make 25 to 30 bushels of oats and a ton and 
a half of peavine hay. The cost of the two crops 
will be about half the cost of a cotton crop. Do 
not use ‘ammoniated fertilizers with oats, but 
if nitrogen is wanting apply 50 to 60 pounds 
pounds of nitrate of soda, March 20th to April 
15th, and run a smoothing harrow over the land 
so as to cultivate the oats and level the ridges. 
Mix 600 pounds of 14 per cent acid and 400 
pounds of Kainit and apply 150 to 300 pounds 
to the acre with the oats: It is better to put 
300 pounds, for the peas will need all that is 
not required by the oats. We have found’ the 
Gantt drill eminently satisfactory. A_ lively 
hand can put in two acres a day with that, the 
rows being 12 to 15 inches apart. There may 
be other drills on the market as good. Some of 
these days a manufacturer may make a two-horse 
drill that will plant four rows at a time. Such a 
machine would require smooth land free of stalks, 
stones and stumps. CHARLES PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





A Voice From Tennessee. 


Messrs. Editors: You are certainly on the right 
track as regards patent medicine and _ other 
fraudulent and doubtful advertisements; and if 
it isn’t presuming too much, I wish to congratu- 
late you on your action. The Progressive Farmer 
as been absolutely clean ever since I have known 
it; but I am glad to know that it is going to be 
not only personally respectable but also aggress- 
ively reformative. There are few things needed 
more by the country than absolutely clean and 
independent periodicals of all classes; and the 
demand for and appreciation of such is daily 
growing greater. 

T am confident your declaration of indepen- 
dence from questionable business interests will 
be to your financial interest as well as to the 
broadening and strengthening of your moral in- 


fluence. If it is not, I am mistaken in Southern 
farmers. ‘ 
Yours very truly, E. E. MILLER. 
Morristown, Tenn. ' 
' ” 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS FOR FARMERS. 





VI.—The Law in Reference to the Sale of Personal | 


. Property and Barter. 


No 6 of a Series of Articles.on ** Law for Farmers,” 
prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 


When our English ancestors, under the com- 
mon law, spoke or wrote of “a bargain and 
sale of goods,” they meant a sale of personal 
property. In law personal property—that is, 
movable property, property which follows the 
person—includes all property which a man can 
own except real estate—that is, property in lands 
and houses. And indeed leases of lands for 
years are practically personal property, but are 
called in law chattels real. 


Distinctions Between Sales, Barter and Gifts. 


A sale of personal property is a contract based 
‘on a money consideration under and by means 
of which the unqualified and free property, which 
is the subject of the sale, is passed from the 
seller to the buyer. . 

It will be noticed that the consideration—that 
is, the amount which is the price for the prop- 
erty— must be money paid down or promised, 
according as the agreement may be for cash 
or on credit. If any other consideration than 
money be given, it is not a sale. If goods or 
property be given for other property or goods, 
it-is an exchange or barter. 


Barter and Sale—No Substantial Difference in Rights. 


There is no substantial difference between an 
exchange or barter and a sale; but, speaking 
with technical correctness a sale is a transfer 
of the property by the seller to the buyer for 
money, while a barter or exchange is the simple 
giving of property for other property. 

course a man can pay for work and labor 
or for board or for any other valuable service 
performed for him in goods or personal prop- 
erty, but such agreements are only for the trans- 
fer of the property upon the performance of the 
service, and not sales of the goods or property. 
The effects in law of such agreements as well as 
those of barter on the rights of the parties, are 
generally the same as those in the cases of sale. 

A sale of property differs from a gift in that 
a sale is for money, while the transfer of the 
property by gife is without consideration—that 
is, nothing is given by the donee to the donor 
for the property. 
delivery is not always necessary to a valid sale 
of property, while in gifts delivery in all cases 
is essential. 


Announcement of a Gift—How Recognized by the Courts. 


Up to 1903, the declarations and statements 
made by a donor to a donee or to others that 
he had given to the donee personal property were 
not admitted as evidence in the courts to prove 
delivery of the articles when they had not been 
separated from the other property of the donor. 
In other words, it was the law that such declara- 
tions and statements were not admissible to prove 
delivery of the property, and that such delivery 
could only be proved by evidence tending to show 
not only the intention of the donor to make the 
gift, but that he had parted with the concession 
and control of the property and turned it over 
to the possession of the donee by a delivery 
which practically amounted to a manual, or hand- 
to-hand, delivery. 

In 1903, however, our Supreme Court, in the 
case of Gross against Smith, relaxed the former 
strict requirement as to the proof of delivery, 
and now the declarations’ and statements of a 
donor that he had given the property to the donec 

-are received as evidence of a delivery of the 
property, from which the jury may infer or 
_ conclude that a delivery had been made. 

In that case, a daughter claimed a cow by 
virtue of a word of mouth gift from her father. 
After his death the cow was sold by his ad- 
ministrator, and bought by the defendant Smith. 
The daughter brought an action for the recovery 
of the cow, and, in order to establish her title 
she introduced evidence going to prove that her 
father had often said that the cow. was not his, 
but belonged to her and that he had given it 
to her. She was under age and lived with her 
father, and the cow was kept in her father’s 
pasture during his life-time, and he had, on 
several occasions, pointed out the cow and said 
that he had given her to his daughter and that 
it was not his cow. The judge who tried the 
‘ case in the Superior Court followed the old law- 
and ruled that the evidence was not fit to be 


Another difference is, that }: 


appeal to the Supreme Court, the ruling of the 
judge below was declared to be erroneous. 


Deathbed Gifts. 


Such gifts as we have been writing about 
are called gifts inter vivos—that is, gifts passed 
from one living person to another. There is, 
however, another kind of gift, called in law 
gifts causa mortis—that is gifts from a donor 
in his last sickness. Delivery, of course, 1s es- 
sential to the validity of such gifts and the 
proof should be stronger than the gifts between 
the living; and there must be at least one wit- 
ness to the transaction. A recall of such a gift 
may be made in the life-time of the donor, and 
his recovery from the sickness is, in itself, a 
recall of the gift. The donor may dispose of 
a part or the whole of his personal property by 
such a gift. 


Sales of Personal Property. 


And now to return -to our main subject—the 
sale of personal property. The sufficiency of 
the consideration (which must be money) is 
| governed by the rules on that subject which con- 
| trol other contracts. Mere inadequacy of price 
—that is, a price less than the value of the 
property sold—will not invalidate the sale, unless 
it be.so flagrant as to amount to a fraud or 
an imposition so great as to shock the conscience 
of reasonable men. ‘The consideration or price 
must be definitely fixed at the time of the sale, 
or its ascertainment capable of being arrived at 
without further treaty between the parties. If 
the price is left open, for future adjustment be- 
tween the parties, the sale is not complete. But 
it may be settled by subsequent valuation, such 
as reference to market value, or by the action 
of values agreed on by the parties, or by any 
other certain ascertainment. In sales made by 
order letter of telegram, or where the usual 
course of sale is on a credit, in the absence of 
express provision as to price, the law will imply 
an agreement to pay a reasonable price. 

In next week’s Progressive. Farmer we shall 
take up the difference between actual sales, called 
executed contracts, and agreements to sell, called 


executory contracts. 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





THE COST OF COTTON. 





Fifteen Cents, Says Mr. Faison, is Not an Exhor- 
bitant Price if Labor Gets Good Wages. 


Messrs. Editors: It is currently reported and 
-generally believed that about seven cents will 
cover the cost of producing a pound of lint cot- 
ton. Now, I should like to submit a calculation 
‘to the thinking farmers for our discussion and 
-profit. On the average cotton farm is a man, 
-wife and five children, and with one mule or horse 
‘they will cultivate about twenty acres of corn 
and ten acres of cotton. I have not the number 
‘of families engaged in farming in the South, 
neither have I the number of acres of -corn 
‘planted or the number of barrels of corn produced 
in the South. This man, with his wife and five 
children, with his mule, will gather not more than 
fifty barrels of corn on his twenty acres. 

The statistics show that over twenty-six millioi: 
of acres were planted in cotton in 1905, and in 
all probability there will be a yield of 10,500,000 
bales, or about one bale to each two and one-half 
acres. 

We can, with some accuracy, figure that this 
family, with their same mule on this ten acres in 
cotton, will produce four bales. Tet’s figure their 
crop into cash and we find— 





_ Fifty barrels corn @ | ee $200 
Four bales cotton @ 10 cents.... 200 
MN is atin ee $400 


Now it is but fair that this man is worth per 
month the price common farm labor commands. 
He will work two of his oldest children; and they, 
too, are worth wages that they command any: 
where on the cotton farm. With the help of the 
wife and the other three small children they can 
plant, cultivate and gather the crop. We figure 
the labor as follows: 








Man 12 months @ $18 .......:.......... $156 
Two boys or girls 12 months @ $12....... 144 
2 SNe Oe ere 
It will cost 20 cents day to feed mule...... $72 
Interest on mule @ 8 per cent.......... 12 
Re ERAS Tee AA SCE, ar ec RS $84 











——_ 


—] 


We place to credit: 
50 barrels corn and 4 bales cotton... .__ 


We place to debtor: 


POOP GEHONSG  . ooo cece eee eee. 
I I iso woe ee cece eee. 
Guano expense ......................... 


S400 


SO) 


M4 


> 


RES S400 


Now, Mr. Editor, this calculation is ;,.. ; 
farmer who owns his farm and has a mul ,  j,:. 
own. To get at the renter’s side of this: |: |. 
rents on halves divide it by two and deduct ti, 
cost of mule and half of’ guano; if to ee 
who supplies his team, deduct 800 pounds - 
cotton. 

It is the purpose of this article to call yy 
attention of the. great masses of the faruer 
who are trying to grow and sell cotton wy q 
basis of seven cents per pound. There zre yj), 
notable exceptions to the farmer above descriiy.| 
and I want to ask this class if it is charity) 
to demand that the average farmer shu! 
to this standard or perish? 

Can we expect the South to increase jts yo; 
capita of material wealth to compare with tho 
North, so long as the farmers have to sell cortyy, 
at ten cents and pay such starvation was s_- 
60 to 75 cents per day? Dr. Geo. T. Winstons 
“talks” at the Farmers’ Institutes on the ma- 
terial wealth of the South in contrast to that of 
the North is startling, and it behooves us of 
the South to move up our prices on farm pro- 
ducts and farm labor, and thereby increase .\; 
per, capita of wealth. 


’ 
c 


CONN 


here are many cotton farmers who can say 
they do better farming than this (and if ther 
were not, the South would be bankrupt to-day), 


but I claim that I have not overdrawn the 
picture of the great majority of farmers why 
produce cotton and have to support their fam: 
ilies, and the figures I give are very conservative. 
1 believe if the merchants will look into the 
figures they will find the reason for their poor 
collections every fall and the consequent failures 
that are occurring all over our land. 
__If I can produce cotton at nine cents aud 
it costs my neighbor ten cents, shall I sell a: 
ten cents and force him to work for nothing’ 

The uneducated, half-fed and half-clothed 
wives and children of the South should appeal! 
to the successful farmers: that they demand a 
bigger price for cotton. Fifteen cents is not an 
exorbitant figure for it, and I think the Cotton 
Association should “set stakes” for this price for 
the 1906 crop. 

Will be glad for you to comment on this caleu- 
lation. Turn on the light! 


Duplin Co., N. C. 


Il. J. FAISON. 





New Experiments With Corn. 


Experiments with corn at the Nebraska ['x- 
periment Station have just been compiled and 
published as Bulletin 91. Tests of a number of 
varieties of corn in different parts of the State 
have been continued. Something over one hi 
dred farmers are engaged in these tests. It was 
found that no one variety of corn is equally 
well adapted to all parts of the State. By divil- 
ing the State into six sections, it was shown thal 
certain varieties yielded best in certain sections 
and other varieties in other sections. The yield 
obtained by each experimenter are stated in tli 
bulletin. | 
. Corn was ‘planted sufficiently thick so that | 
could be thinned out to from one to tive stalks 
per hill, 44x 44 inches apart. On good soil wit 
liberal moisture supply, three stalks per |i!!! 
gave the largest yield of grain, althoug! ‘lv 
ears were smaller than where the planting wir 
thinner. Experiments indicate that towards hv 
western edge of the corn belt two stalks per lil! 
are better than a larger number. 

The plats of corn having the ‘thickest stand !1: 
the largest proportion of barren stalks. On th 
other hand, suckers are more abundant in ‘li 
thin stand of corn. These suckers serve a i" 
ful purpose in producing ears when the stand «! 
corn is thinner than the soil and moisture can 
easily support. In regions of sufficient raiin! 
it would not seem advisable to remove the jill 
in the hope of improving the yield. 

Experiments with seed corn from differen! 
States lead to the conclusion that seed corn soul 
be raised as near as possible to the locality '"' 
which it is to be planted. = 

Seed corn placed in a dry seed room in the ':!!! 
gave 20 per cent better stand in the field th: 
seed corn from the same field that was let 
the crib over winter. T. L. LYON. 








submitted to the jury to prove the delivery. Upon 





Will it be extravagant to figure for. guano, $25 


Nebraska Experiment Station. 
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HANDLING YEARLING STOCK. 


The Best Way to Feed and the Best Time to Sell —No. VIII. of the Sunny 
Home Stock Talks. 


We have carried the young steer 
along until he is past a year old, 
und have said that, with good treat- 
ment, he ought to sell at a round 
‘itty dollars. 

The Right Time to Sell. 


Now we believe, if he is well fin- 
ished, that this is the time to sell, 
us the gains he has made have eost 
much less than will the flesh that 
he grows from this time on. This 
“baby beef” is at the present time 
commanding about the top of the 
market, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that it will continue to do so, 
as there is as large a proportion of 
edible meat in a carcass at this age 
as at any. The flesh is more tender 
and juicy. The animal has had less 
time and opportunity to become de- 
seased than if older. The risk from 
death or injury is reduced by this 
early disposition of the animal. The 
interest charge against the steer is 
much less than if he be kept a 
greater length of time, and _ alto- 
vether we believe the argument is in 
favor of selling the baby. 

Carrying Throwgh a Second Winter. 

When cheap pasturage is to be 
had in abundance the steers may be 
carried on until the following win- 
ter, gradually reducing the grain 
feed until grass is at its best, say 
about June 1st, when the grain may 
he diseontinued, beginning to feed 
again lightly about September Ist; 
and about October Ist aim to have 
them on full feed, continuing with 
the same rough feed as during the 
previous winter. 

The grain feed may, with profit, 
consist largely of corn meal from 
this time until about Christmas, at 
which time the steers should be well 
finished yearlings and command the 
very top of the market. 

Cow Too Expensive. 


Mr. John Gillett, one of the most 
extensive of the early day cattle 
feeders of Illinois, said: “Give cat- 
tle plenty of corn, plenty of water 
and plenty of grass if you want to 
inake top. cattle.” But he lived in the 
day of twenty cent corn, cheap, rich 
grazing lands, and three and four- 
year-old cattle. Were he alive he 
would hardly want to do business af- 
ter that fashion to-day, with farms 
in that section at one hundred and 
fifty dollars per acre, and corn bring- 
ing fifty cents. The shoveling out of 
sixty-cent corn on the pastures of 
the South won’t do. We must use 
the best rough feeds, such as ensil- 
age, early cut clover, and pea-vine 
hay and eorn-fodder as largely as 
possible in our feeding operations. 
Then supplement these with home- 
grown grains reduced to the most 
palatable form—giving preference, 
when possible, to feeds rich in pro- 
tein—and thus add plant food value 
to our manure piles. 

Getting Both Feeding and Fertilizing 

Values. 

For it is proved that after ob- 
taining all the food value possible 
from our stock foods there yet re- 
main three-fourths of the plant food 
value of the various products to be 
returned again to the soil to grow 
greater crops of feed if (make the 
if) the manure has been carefully 
saved under cover or in a cemented 
vard and has not been allowed to 
heat in the piles, thus allowing all 
its most valuable plant food to es- 
cape into the air as ammonia, or its 
other valuable properties to be wash- 
ed away by the water from the eaves 
of the barn. 

Don’t Waste Time and Feed on Scrubs. 

We must, in this age of hot com- 
petition, save all these by-products 





in the best possible manner. But 
we must not make the mistake many 
are making in the South, as well as 
in the North and West to-day; and 
that is, feeding expensive feed to 
scrubs and runts. Only disappoint- 
ment and loss can follow such a prac- 
tice. I don’t know how many per- 
sons have asked me, during the past 
year, if they could not buy up a lot 
of scrub feeding cattle, make a profit 
on them and get a lot of manure 
for their farms. My reply has been 
in every case, that they would un- 
doubtedly get a lot of manure, but 1 
wouldn’t want to gurantee anything 
farther. 


Better Stock Mean Better Profits. 


If we of the South, with our high- 
priced grains, are to make a profit 
on the feeding of any sort of ani- 
mals, of whatever breed, we must se- 
lect nothing but well-bred and good 
individual stuff. It is simply throw- 
ing away good feed to persue any 
other course. We will do better to 
maintain the humus and nitrogen in 
our soils by plowing under the le- 
gumus crops and supplement with 
purchased phosphorus and_ potash, 
than to load up with a lot of rumt 
stock and have nothing but manure 
for our trouble. 

Now I am not writing this to dis- 
courage the feeding of any sort of 
stock—as I believe it to be the very 
foundation of successful agriculture 
—but just to impress this fact upon 
the minds of Progressive Farmer 
readers that first, last and all the 
time, we must, in our feeding opera- 
tions, use_only first-class animals. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM. 





I.—Clean Milk. 


Messrs. Editors: In the South, 
generally, practically all of the but- 
ter is made upon the farms. In a few 
sections ' co-operative dairies have 
been established, but dairying on this 
plan is still in its infancy. It is 
pertinent, therefore, to discuss only 
those methods which apply to but- 
ter-making in private dairies. The 
two essentials to suecess in but- 
ter-making are (1) the production 
of a high-grade product; (2) the es- 
tablishment of good market for the 
same. 

To make good butter requires, first 
and above all, good, clean milk. There 
is no method known to the art of 
butter-making by which it is possi- 
ble to make a superior quality of 
butter from an inferior quality of 
milk. Let us, therefore, first consid- 
er some of the means and methods 
of securing clean milk. 

In ordinary milking a great many 
bacteria or germs find their way into 
milk through the dust, dirt and hairs 
which fall from the cow during this 
process, To avoid contamination 
from this source, it is necessary to 
prevent the dislodgement of dust and 
filth particles by moistening the ud- 
der and flanks of the cow with a wet 
cloth just previous to milking. Care 
should be also be taken not to create 
any dust in the stable about milking 
time, for this is certain to find its 
way into the milk as it gradually 
settles out of the air. Cows should 
therefore not be fed or bedded just 
before or during milking. 

In this connection it should be re- 
membered that the real harm that 
comes from hairs and dust particles 
dropping into milk is not so much in 
the hairs and dust particles them- 
selves as in the thousands of germs 





which they carry with them into the 
milk. Bacteriologists have found as 
many as several thousand germs upon 
a single hair.~ These germs are so 
small that no method of straining will 
remove them,and in carrying out this 
process, we simply improve the ap- 
pearance of the milk by removing the 
coarse particles, but leave it entirely 
unchanged so far as the greater evil, 
the germ content, is concerned. 

In producing clean milk, it is very 
important that the milker be clean 
in person, and manner of milking. 
Clothes that have been worn in the 
fields are not to be worn during milk- 
ing. Every milker should provide 
himself with a clean suit which 
should be laundried often and kept 
exclusively for milking purposes. The 
milker should also wash and dry his 
hands before milking, and, above all, 
keep them dry during milking. To 
milk with wet hands is a filthy prac- 
tice. 

All utensils used in the handling 
of milk or cream should be made of 
good tin with as few seams as possi- 
ble. Wherever seams occur, they 
should be flushed with solder. Un- 
flushed seams are difficult to clean 
and are the source of much trouble 
in the dairy. Milk utensils, such as 
pails, cans, ete., should always be 
thoroughly washed and scalded, after 
which they should be placed, without 
wiping. in direct sunlight. 

While every precaution must be 
exercised against contaminating 
milk with the invisible micro-organ- 
isms, equally great precautions 
should be taken to prevent milk from 
becoming tainted through the absorp- 
tion of odors. Milk, cream and but- 
ter absorb ordors with extraordinary 
avidity, a fact which emphasizes the 
importance of keeping these products 
in clean places where the atmosphere 
is clean and pure. 

JOHN NICHOLS. 

Clemson College, N. C. 





Notes from a Georgia Stockman. 


Turkeys fetch a fancy price every 
fall, and after the little ones are a 
month old, will care for themselves. 

Many a farmer might profitably 
raise a pair of mule colts each year, 
and they are an asset always to be 
relied on. 

A young Hereford bull will each 
year render to a neighborhood 200 to 
400 per cent of his value. 

I only mention these as I note so 
few of them; not that I am tied to 
any one breed, but from experience 
know all our standard-bred stock are 
better as pure-blooded than cross 
stock. True, the Poland China hog 
is a cross breed and the money- 
maker of the West. Grade Short- 
horns are the great stand-by in the 
Middle West. But all start from 
pure sires. 

Don’t Cross Pure Bred Animals. 


It is very rare one can improve 
on the well-known breeds. I lost 
money in trying it. Better and abler 
men have done for us wonders in that 
direction, and we should take what 
we find ready made. 

True, from curiosity, I  cross- 
bred eight or ten kinds of chickens 
to find a breed that would lay more 
eggs and still be good mothers. I 
found them, after ten years’ trial, 
but I would not advise one to try 
that, even on a chicken. 

Pure blood is the best. Of course 
we must use the best we can get, 
but never use a grade for breeding 
purposes or cross a dairy-bred sire 
on a beef animal. Keep dairy and 
beef stock free of all crossing. Each 
has its place, but the cross has none. 

Here is hoping for more stock in 


our Sunny South, 
I. C. WADE. 
Habersham Co., Ga. 





Money rules the world. 





Cotton Agents 
Wanted. 


A well known firm of New York Cot- 








BRS 


ton brokers desires representatives in a ~ 


number of Southern towns and villages. 
Want men who can control both spot and 
option business. A fair salary and com- 


mission will be paid to men who can con- 


vince us they can produce results. 





FREDERICK K. FISH, JR., 
New York Produce Exchange, 
NEW YORK. 


PLANT EXCELSIOR COTTON AND 


GET RICH 


Fruits closer and faster than any 
other cotton on earth. See our 
circular, “How to Grow Three Bales 
per Acre.” Price, 10 bu. $10. 


WE ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF 


MARLBORO PROLIFIG GORN 


Send your order direct to origina- 
tors. We guarantee our seed pure 
and true to name. Price of Corn, 
$2 50 bushel, 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
Ccheraw, S. C. 








AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION. CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make good 


agent. We willsenda Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C 








PLANT 


CULPEPPER’S 


Reimproved Big Boll Extra Prolific Cotton Seed, 


If You Want 2 to 3 Bales Per Acre. 


It is the best Cotton that grows, it leads 
everywhere. Plant it and get rich. Write 
for prices and description. 


J. E. COLPEPPER, LUTHERSVILLE, GA. 


Free Life Insurance. 


$400 PIANO FOR $287, AND PIANO BE- 
COMES YOURS IF YOU DIE BEFORE 
COMPLETING PAYMENTS! 








During the past thirty-five years over one 
hundred thousand discriminating customers, 
many of whom could not be suited else- 
where, found complete and lasting satisfac- 
tion and a solution of the piano question by 
purchasing of the 


LUDDEN & BATES S. M. H. 


Let us prove that we can doas well for you. 
We guarantee in our New Scale 


LUDDEN & BATES PIANO 


that we give you an instrument that will 
compare in tone, action and general con- 
struction with any $400 piano in your 
neighborhood—purcbased elsewnere. : 
e warrant this piano “for a life time” 

and besides we give a limited number of 

urchasers Free Life Insurance. In case of 
Seath your heirs (wife, sister or children) are 
handed a receipt in fall for any amount 
may owe on the instrument. Isn’t this a 
fair and safe _ ition—a safeguard to 
keep the piano iv the home? 

This offer holds good only for our 


THIRD LUDDEN & BATES 


Piano Club—just forming for one hundred 
New Scale $400 Ludden & Bates Pianos to 


one hundred Club members at $287 cash or 


$287 on terms of $10 cash and $8 monthly 
with interest. Larger payments for quarter- 
ly or yearly terms. 

Call at the store or write for membershi 
blanks, and full particulars—this Club will 
soon be filled. 

Our two Clubs just completed saved two 
hundred members in all 600 and made us 
two hundred more friends. We would like 
your friendship also. 

Cut out and mail today. 





Ludden & Bates 8. M. H., P far 
Savannah, Ga, 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full big one 

rs, of your third Piano Cluband Free 


ula 
Life Insurance Plan. 
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25 PER CENT. LESS ACREAGE THAN IN 1904. 





New Orleans Cotton Convention Declares for 15 Cents for Rest of 1905 Crop, 
and for 25 Per Cent. Reduction in Acreage from that of 1904—A Great 


Meeting Full of Enthusiasm. 


There should be 25 per cent 
reduction in cotton acreage 
for 1906 as compared with 

1904. : 

The rest of the 1905 crop 
should be held for fifteen 
cents a pound. 

Farmers should pledge 
themselves to sell when it 
does reach fifteen cents. 

A tax of ten cents per bale 
should be levied for the sup- 
port of the Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

These were the main recommenda- 
tions of the great Cotton Conven- 
tion held in New Orleans last week. 
It was a representative, largely at- 
tended, thoroughly enthusiastic ses- 
sion, and in his opening address, 
President Harvie Jordan so clearly 
interpreted the spirit of the entire 
meeting that we cannot do better 
than to quote the gist of his argu- 
ment herewith: 


15 Cents Now Means 12 Cent Average 
for 1905. 


“Tt has been ascertained by inves- 
tigation,” he said, “and has not yet 
been denied, that at the prevailing 
prices of the manufactured products 
this season, spinners could easily 
have paid twelve cents for the en- 
tire crop to the growers and declared 
good dividends in their investments. 
On this basis a crop of ten million 
bales should have brought the pro- 
ducers $600,000,000. If we demand 
and receive fifteen cents for the bal- 
-ance of the unsold portion of the 
crop, basis middling at interior 
points, we shall still be unable to 
overage the whole crop at twelve 
cents a pound, due the unwarranted 
low prices at which more than one- 
half of the crop has been sold. The 
proposition to hold the balance ot 
the crop at a maximum figure or fif- 
teen cents is, therefore, based upon 
conservative reasoning and is justi- 
fied by all conditions surrounding 
the present legitimate laws of de- 
mand and supply. 

“The consumption of American 
eotton is enormous and will con- 
tinue unabated for many months. 
There are five million more spindles 
in active operation now than was 
the case a year ago. The entire spin- 
ing industry of the world is enjoy- 
ing an era of unprecedented pros- 
perity, with the entire output of 
their mills sold many months ahead. 
The present crop will not exceed ten 
million commercial bales. The erop 
has been practically all picked and 
ginned. Consumption is going on at 
the rate of one million bales a 
month. 

Diversification Essential to High Prices. 


“The planters during the next 
three months will largely determine 
their ability to maintain fair and 
profitable prices for the crop to be 
produced in 1906. Diversification 
must ever be the watchword and 
protective policy of the Southern cot- 
ton producer and every cotton farm 
must be made _ self-sustaining, 
through raising each year an abund- 
ant food supply. The area planted 
in cotton each year must be con- 
fined within such bounds as will 
bring production of the staple with- 
in the limits of legitimate consump- 
tion. 

“The proper solution of marketing 
our cotton crop lies in moving the 
crop slowly so as to regulate the sup- 
ply to meet the legitimate demands 
of the spinners. To do this, ade- 
quate storage facilities must be pro- 


vided. With standard built ware- 
houses, reducing the cost of storage 
and insurance to the minimum, and 
the issuance of receipts, guarantee- 
ing grades and weights and under- 
written so as to make such receipts 
absolutely safe collaterial, cheap 
money can be secured at any finan- 
cial center whenever needed. These 
receipts can be sold direct to the 
buyers of spinners and the present 
primitive and costly system to the 
growers entirely obviated.” 


Bankers Pledge Continued Aid. 


Chairman Walker, of Sparta, Ga., 
who presided over the meeting of the 
bankers announced that the bankers 
had enthusiastically adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved—That we, the represen- 
sentatives of Southern banks, here- 
by renew our pledge of moral and 
financial support to the Southern 
Cotton Association in its*efforts to 
carry out its purposes; and, sec- 
ond, we urge the importance of a 
better and more complete system 
of warehousing and caring for cot- 
ton.” 

Warehouses. 


The report of the committee on 
warehouses recommends the exten- 
sion and improvement of the pres- 
ent warehouse system by improving 
the physical character and fire pro- 
tection features of all warehouses; 
building of large fire-proof ware- 
houses in commercial centres, which 
warehouses may be tributary; a de- 
sign for a standard warehouse suited 
for railroad stations and_ small 
towns; the education of the people 
in the great advantages of the ware- 
house receipts; encouragement by 
the officers of the Associaiton of 
warehouse building and a combina- 
tion by local warehouse companies 
and formation of a_ grading and 


guaranteed receipts on cotton in 
warehouses that will adopt proper 
methods and give proper security. 


Ten Cents Per Bale Dues. 


According to the report of the 
finance committee, there’ are to be 
dues of ten cents per bale, allowing 
20 per cent to the National fund, 30 
per cent to the State fund, and the 
remainder to the County fund. 

The Executive Committee was re- 
quested to employ Hon. E. D. Smith, 
of South Carolina, as National Or- 
ganizer, more completely to organ- 
ize the several States, his salary to 
be fixed by the-committee. 

Chairman Fred. J. Mayer, of the 
resolutions committee, reported an 
endorsement of the Overman bill now 
before the Senate for the appoint- 
ment of a committee in connection 
with the development of the cotton 
trade in new markets. The report 
was adopted. 

34,000,000 Acres for 1906. 


W. P. Shinault, of Mississippi, 
chairman of the committee on acre- 
age reduction, reported favoring the 
reduction of acreage 25 per cent 
from that planted in 1904. As there 
were planted 32,000,000 acres in cot- 
ton in 1904, this would mean that the 
Southern Cotton Association is in 
favor of planting but 24,000,000 acres 
of cotton this year. The report was 
unanimously adopted. 

Just before adjournment the Con- 
vention listened to a speech of re- 
markable eloquence by Hon. John 
Temple Graves, of Atlanta. 

Now the Executive Committee is 
meeting this week in New Orleans to 
plan for carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the Convention. A full 
report of its action will appear in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. 

Tt was a great Convention, and au- 
gurs well for the future of the 
South’s Cotton interests. 


Altalta 


BACTERIA INSURES ACROP. WRITE 
* FOR BULLETIN NO. 16 IT’S FREE. 











guarantee company to issue uniform | 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa. 





Ferry’s Seeds are best r 
successful years have Bang nance = 
their development—half a century 
of expert care in making then; 
superior to all others on 
We are specialists in growing 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, 
Mich. 
























To give advice if needed. Lay out 
your plans and start your team, and 
if anywhere along the route, between 

- planning and cropping, you need help. 
just draw on our accumulated capital 
of 50 years’ experience. At the start 
off you will need good seed. 

Catalogue free. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Will grow inthe @ 





50 BULES 


Mpphouse or out of 
Hf doors. Hyacinths, 
YZ Tulips, Gladiolus, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Tuberoses, 
Begonia, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Chinese 
Lily, Dewey Lily, 
Gloxinia, Lilies of 
: the Valley—all postpaid, 25«. in starmyes 
orcoin. ASapremium with these Bulbs we wil! send 
FREE 1 big collection of flower seeds—over 20) kijuis, 


HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 




















eR er 
FINE SUIT OF CLOTHES, 
Ladies Waist or Skirt, Shoes, Watches, 
Sliverware and 20 other useful articles 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 

Simply send usa Post Card with your 
name and address _— written and 
we willsend you full particulars how to 
obtain any of the above FREE. 


The Ontario Seed Co. Richmond.Va. 
Mention this paper when writing, 


METAL MOTHERS = 


Complete fire-proof hatchingand } a 
brooding plant for $7.50. 2 qts. oil 
hatches 50 eggs and raises chicks. 
Catalogue free. CYCLE HATCH- j 
ER CO., Box 395, Salem, New York, 
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Augusta Trucker, 
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ORGANIZATION OF TOBACCO FARMERS. 





Co-operative Factory Plan is Working Well in Virginia—An Appeal for 
Co-operation by All Growers of the Weed. 


Messrs. Editors: Farmers who do 
not take general agricultural and 
news papers and read them, ought to 
begin right now and keep posted; 
for great events are taking place 
now that affect the interests of the 
farmers (and all business as well), 
as in ne other period in our country 
sinee 1861. 

Ye are living in an age of or- 
vanization. Every business that is 
erganized is more prosperous than 
those that are not. In fact, the 
vreat prosperity that we hear so 
much about is only among those 
classes that are organized. Perhaps 
75> per cent of all labor except farm- 
ers are well organized; and behold! 
how well they keep up the price of 
labor; and it is fixed by their organ. 
zation in nearly every instance, and 
so much better is that class of labor 
being paid that laborers are crowd- 
ing for jobs among the organized 


classes of labor. In this the farmers 


can find a reason for the higher 
prices of farm labor and the scarcity 
of it without the corresponding in- 
vrease in the price of farm products. 

Most farmers seem to think that 
all they have to do is to stay at home, 
work, work, work, and make a big 
crop, and then trust to something 
(they eannot tell what) to give them 
paying prices. In some cases (and 
not a few are so) they hope about 
7) per cent of the crops like their 
money erop, will be about half of a 
crop and theirs a full crop, thereby 
giving them personally higher prices. 
! confess this is rather a severe criti- 
cism, but I am judging by the ac- 
tions of a great many whom I have 
talked with on the great question of 
organization. 

All well-posted men are bound to 
admit that the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation—while not more than 60 
per cent of the cotton farmers be- 
long to it, and not than half are 
active members—has been the means 
of adding 3 to 4 cents a pound to 
the price of cotton to-day, and has, 
in two erops, added many millions 
of dollars to the farming and busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

The Tobacco Association .of the 
West, in two years, with less than 
80 pér cent of the tobacco farmers, 
claims to have doubled the general 
average of their tobacco. They have 
speakers now in the dark tobacco 
counties of Virginia, and a large 
number of farmers are pledging their 
crops of tobacco to the Association 
for sale. 

The sun-cured tobacco growers are 
agitating the question and will no 
doubt soon organize. 

The Tobacco Growers’ Protective 
Association in the bright belt was or- 
vanized about two years ago, and if 
80 per cent of the bright growers 
had come into the Association and 
stood firmly by its officers, we could 
have to-day been reaping great bene- 
fits, like the Western Tobacco Grow- 
ers, c 

And while, notwithstanding we in 
the bright belt have not had the 
required number to join, much good 
has been accomplished. The Tobac- 
co Growers Association has been in- 
strumental in organizing a_ stock 
company of business men and farm- 
ers and to-day:own a large steam- 
drying and prizing and smoking to- 
baceo factory in Chase City, Va., un- 
der the management of T. E. Rob- 
erts who has had twenty years ex- 
perience in the leaf tobacco business. 
As soon as enough capital is sub- 
scribed and paid in, manufacturing 
of plug will be added. The business 
has started off nicely, and the com- 
pany is kept ‘busy filling the large 
orders received, 





Through this factory plan tobacco 
growers are helped in two ways: (1) 
Sharing in the profits of manufac- 
turing and in the leaf buying and 
steam-drying, and (2) having a man 
on the market to buy, thereby in- 
creasing competition, the good re- 
sults of which can already be seen. 

This company has a branch busi- 
ness at South Hill, Va., and Mr. W. 
R. Holden is the buyer, and farmers 
selling on that market have the bene- 
fit of competition from the buying 
of this company. 

Now is it not plain that every 
farmer ought to try to help in this 
great ground-swell of the people 
against the oppression that farmers 
have suffered so long? The way is 
now open and our duty is plain. 
Take stock in the Roberts Tobacco 
Co., of Chase City and South Hill. 
and make it a strong company, so 
they can put buyers on other mar- 
kets, and then establish other fac- 
tories in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, 

The Doss Tobaceo Co., of Cope- 
land, is manufacturing plug tobacco, 
and is a stock company of tobacco 
farmers and business men. A num- 
ber of farmers in Mecklenburg and 
Charlotte Counties, Virginia, have 
stock in it. Now to help make these 
companies strong, every tobacco 
farmer who uses tobacco, should use 
that made by these factories, and see 
that their merchants keep Roberts 
Tobacco Co, smoking, and Doss To- 
baeceo Co. plug tobaceo, and . these 
companies ought to advertise in the 
newspapers that help us. In this way 
a great deal of good to our fellow- 
man ean be accomplished. 

Later I want to say something 
about some decisions of the courts 
and arguments of lawyers recently 
made in favor of the great tobacco 
trust. We need not expect any help 
from the courts, but must help our- 
selves. T. Y. ALLEN. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


How a Press Was Built—Af 
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In a former advertisement we re- 
ferred to some stories Mr. Cham- 
bers had written about how some of 
our machines happened to be built. 
Here is one abbreviated: 

Fifteen or more years ago the 
Bridesburg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, telegraphed us 
to ship to the Wilson Cotton Mills 
at Wilson, N. C., a warp and yarn 
press. We had never seen one, but 
we were cotton-press builders. In 
fact, we had originated the double 
screw press. Did we turn the order 
down? No, sir. We went to the only 
cotton mill in Charlotte to see what 
they used, the size of the bale, the 
density demanded by the trade, the 
number of ties and everything else 
that could be found out. That mili 
had a lever and screw and a man 
walking around, after the manner of 
the early Egyptians. The McAden 
Mills, the only other then in this sec- 
tion, was next visited. Same condi- 
tions prevailed there. Mr. R. Y. Mc- 
Aden was asked if he would pay $150 
for a press that would do ten times 
as much. His order was taken; also 
one from the Charlotte Cotton Mills. 
The press was designed and all three 
orders filled in ten days. It is 
called the Daisy. Hundreds have 
been sold, and it has never been found 
necessary to change a bolt or-pin in 
it from that day to this. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Boilers, Engines, Cotton Presses, 

Improved Cotton Gin Machinery. 
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Planet Jr. Tools 


) are known and used the world over, be- 
cause they make Planting, Hoeing and 
Cultivating easy; rob the work of its back ‘ 
breaking drudgery, and make it interesting. rapid and profitable. 
There is a Planet Jr. for every need. Our new 1906 catalogue describes and illustrates 
Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Harrows, Riding Cultivators (one and two-row,) Sugar Beet and Or- 
chard Cultivators, etc.—forty-five tools in all, 
No. 4 Planet Jr. is the most popular combined tool made. It combines in one implement, a 
perfect seeder and a splendid wheel hoe, weeder, cultivator and plow. Seed can be sown in 
Continuous rows or in hills 4, 6, 8, 12 or 24 inches apart. It is easily changed from Drill to 
Whee! Hoe, and is useful every day of the season and at every stage of the garden work. With 
this implement the farmer or gardener can do allthe work in his small crops in the best man- 
ner at double quick speed. : : ; 
No, 12 Double Wheel Hoe will erable you to hoe every day two acres of onions or any similar 
c. op and do it faster and better than three men with hand hoes, Itruns either astride or between the 
rows, kills all weeds and ieaves the soil in splendid condition. Itis also useful for opening and closing 
furrows. OUR 1906 CATALOGUE shows many garden scenes at home and abroad that will interest 


you Besure and get it. We mall it free on request. 8. L, ALLEN & CO., Box11080 ‘i Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For over 55 years the name gS t 
“Johnston” has stood for merit, arves er 
for quality, for the superiority ane 
of its products. Farmers everywhere have leartied G 
Os 
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by experience that goods of the Johnston Manu- 

facture are honestly made. The Johnston Harves- 

ter Co.,is making better farm machinery today than ever. 
The name never meant so much to farmers as it means right 
now. ~ Weare Independent—Not in the Trust. What is to 
your interests as an independent buyer is to our interest as 
an independent manufacturer. The Trust can offer you fo 
advantage—can give you no greater value for your money, 
The effect of their policy is to limit your freedom of 
choice, to kill off competition and control trade. 
You know what it will mean if they do that. 
When you need farm machinery remem- 
ber that The Johnston Harvester Co., is 
notin the Trust.. We have no agreement 
verbal or otherwise, or stand in any posi- 
tion whichinany way tends to compromise 
our independence. Before you buy, write 
for the Johnston catalog. It’s free. 


The Johnston Harvester Co. 
BOX 107 Batavia, N. Y.¢ 






















CLIMB OVER— 2 All Stock SQUARE 
Can’t Hurt It Proof MESH 
Oe is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
? Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 



































Pulls Stumps or-Standing Trees. 


Clears a tw cizcle with tting—pulls the wise will seach; stum: 
: qrube, § buigeneme py ry my one oe two horses cancun the” 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 
Stu Anehoring. 


mp Anchored or Selif 
A minute and a halfis all it takes for the stump. No hea: 
the strong wire rope with patent cou sope at @ny Does not 
chafe ae far ahead of old-style** ps.” ish stands 40,000 
Ibs. strain. st qeneenioh imisenn paves Oe made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine, Write for free {Illustrated catalogue, 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the Werid. 
‘Established 1884, 
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AEN wiLNE MFG. CO. 
(Or nO evan St., Monmouth, Ill. : 
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SEMI-ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE. ~ 


HAVE YOU BEEN IN? 


The first week of our Great Semi-Annual Clearance Sale has far 
exceeded our expectations. It has been a howling success. : 
Crowds came, they saw, they were pleased, they purchased 
and sounded our prices to their rita ‘ ; , ; ‘ 
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Men’s, Boys and Ghildren’s Glothing. 
CUT. CUT. CUT. 


We now start on the second week, and we shall, no doubt, : 
beat our first week’s record. 
Bargains await you here at every turn. 
This is what you may term a straightforwarded Price Reduc- 
tion Sale. If you miss it you’ll be sure to regret it. 


S. BERW ANGER, } 
$ The On6-Price Glothler, RALEIGH, N. 6. 
rerernneranernanennnennennnnennnennnnnnnaennl 
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The Old Home. 


An old lane, an old gate, an old house 
by a tree, 

A wild wood, a wild brook—they will 
not let me be; 

In boyhood I knew them, and still 
they call to me. 


Down deep in my heart’s core I hear 
them, and my eyes 

Through tear mists behold them be- 
neath the old-time skies, 

*Mid bee bloom and rose bloom and 
orchard lands arise. 


-Il hear them; and heartsick with 
Ipnging in my soul, 

To walk there, to dream there, be- 
neath the sky’s blue bowl; 

Around me, within me, the weary 
world made whole. 


To talk with the wild brook of all 
the long ago; 
To whisper the wood wind of things 


we used to know 
When we were old companions, be- 
fore my heart knew woe. 


To talk. with the morning, and watch 
its rose unfold; 

To drowse with the noontide, lulled 
on its heart of gold; 

To lie with the night time and dream 
the dreams of old. 


To tell to the old trees and to each 
listening leaf 

The longing, the yearning, as in my 
boyhood brief 

The old hope, the old love, would ease 
my heart of grief. 


The oid lane, the old gate, the old 
house by the tree, 

The wild wood, the wild brook—they 
will not let me be; 

In boyhood I knew them and still 





they call to me. 
—Madison Cawien, in the Criterion. 








WOMAN AND THE HOME. 





Manhood is Still Above Money in the South, and Her Daughters Are Still 
Taught the Practical Duties of Making a Happy Home. 


Thousands of young women now- 
adays, especially in our cities, are 
taught that money covers every de- 
fect in character. Ambitious moth- 
ers seek for money. It matters not 
how much wanting in manly attri- 
butes the husband may be, if he is 
able to furnish horses and carriages, 
fine attire and splendid mansions and 
provide the means of travel he is pre- 


ferred to the man of mental culture, | 


moral weight and business ability. 
Mrs. Margaret A. Mather, in a re- 
cent address before the Illinois State 





Federation of Women’s Clubs, iter- 
ates the same sentiments when she 
says: 

“No longer is a young woman will- 
ing to marry a man with a moderate 
income. The love-in-a-cottage idea 
has been ruthlessly destroyed by the 
onrush towards social ambitions. 
Character, ability and intellectuality 
no longer weigh much in the social 
scales, and when one mother asks an- 
other if her daughter married well, 
the usual answer is affirmative or 
negative; according to the size of the 
check the happy bridegroom can sign. 
Our ideals have been powdered with 
gold dust. Woman’s measure is taken 
in diamonds and jewels, instead of 
worth, womanliness and culture. The 
complexity of modern life has re- 
duced the joy of living to a mini- 
mum. 

These are disagreeable truths, and 
especially among the women of the 
North. 

The South is to be congratulated 
that with all its progress it has not 
gone so fast that money stands 
higher than character, or wealth than 
happiness. Southern women have 
not yet descended so low as to make 
themselves simple racks to hang rich 
jewels and fine fabrics upon; nor are 
they ready to be put up at auction 
to the highest bidder. There is 
something so exceedingly debasing in 
_ the thought of woman prostituting 
all the sweet graces, affections and 
generous impulses of her heart, all 
her gentle refinement and courtesies 
and kindly deeds that should make 
her character sacred, all the lofty 
ideals of her nature that have illumi- 
nated the moral sense of the world 
for thousands of years—there is 
something so debasing in the thought 
of misusing all these charms and 
virtues to pose as a gilded butterfly. 
Tn the absence of experience no sane 
mind would believe these things to be 
possible in the South and in our day 





and generation. 


The writer has a peculiar admira- 
tion for Southern-born women. They 
are the guardians of our homes, the 
mothers of our children, the living 
examples of the highest human vir- 
tues. We are unwilling and loath to 
believe anything disparaging to them. 
Yet when we see so many hundreds 
that have no other occupation but to 
ransack mercantile houses for new 
apparel for their adornement, attend 
theatres almost eyery day or night 
in the week, spend their most preci- 
ous moments at card parties and dis- 
like to discharge any household du- 
ties whatever, we fear there is, espe- 
cially in the cities, a class growing 
up that is destined to reduce the high 
standard and sum total of womanly 
virtues. A woman may so live as to 
become the cynosure of all eyes; she 
may please by her graces and attract 
by her wit; her accomplishments in 
music, poetry and the fine arts, and 
even in solid learning, may be great 
and her beauty unrivaled; her path- 
way may be as brilliant as that of a 
meteor and also as useless, unless 
she acquires a knowledge of those do- 
mestic arts and duties and pleasing 
ways that make husband and home 
and children happy. This knowledge 
is of more value in life than all other 
knowledge, for without it their lives 
would be miserable failures. A true 
woman is the living soul of home, 
and to be a true woman she must 
acquire those habits and _ practice 
those domestic virtues without which 
there is no home. 

A little more than fifty years ago 
one of the wealthiest men in the 
South married a girl who had been 
trained in all the duties of house- 
wifery. Her home was a model of 
thrift and neatness. Five daughters 
were born to this couple, and as soon 
as they reached an age in which they 
could be made useful, their mother 
taught them all the duties incumbent 
upon the housewife. They were 
taught to sew, tidy up the house, at- 
tend the dining-room,. cook and 
make sweetmeats. They were also 
taught to milk, churn and even to 
wash and laundry the clothing. The 
theory of this practical mother was 
that though her daughters might 
never be compelled to perform these 
duties, yet they would be the better 
able to instruct their servants in the 
work if they knew how to perform it 
themselves. Tt will be interesting to 
our readers to know that all five of 
these daughters made model house- 


their wealth, but for their ability, in- 
telligence and worth. Not one of 
these girls has failed to meet all the 
demands of society, and their homes 
are among the most hospitable and 
the best kept in the South. Their 
entertainments are frequent, and it 
is considered quite a privilege to be 
invited to one of them. The practi- 
cal teachings of ~the mother made 
all her daughters model housekeep- 
ers. There is no slovenness, no want 
of-neatness or comfort about the 
house. Everything is well ordered 
and well administered. Another thing 
quite as important is there is seldom 
any trouble about house-servants. The 
trained wife of such homes being 
fully acquainted with and able to per- 
form household duties, is never un- 
reasonable or exacting with her ser- 
vants. She knows what they ought 
to do and how to do it. The same 
is true of the kitchen. Each one of 
the girls of this family served an ap- 
prenticeship in a private cook-room 
in the basement of the parental 
dwelling under the mother’s instruc- 
tion. There is no one who can make 
better bread or cook a beefsteak more 
perfectly or make a better pot of 
coffee or prepare more dainty des- 
serts than the girls of this family. 
It follows naturally that a girl so 
taught in the formative period of her 
life is fitted to become the honored 
wife, mother and mistress of a fam- 
ily. “She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 
of kindness. She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up and eall her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
The example of the prudent Southern 
mother here given is not rare in the 
country places. There are thousands 
of such homes, greatly to the credit 
of Southern women. There is a ten- 
dency, however, in the town to ape 
the manners of the money-loving wo- 
men of the cities. True, home-loving 
wives, like the most solid business 
men of the cities, must in a large de- 
gree come from the intelligent coun- 
try homes. They are the nurseries 
of these substantial virtues that bear 
womankind on to a higher and bright- 
er destiny.—Col. J. B. Killebrew, in 
Southern Farm Magazine. 





The Feeders of Criminal Dockets. 


It’s mighty sorry parents that will 
let their ‘children have their own 
way at home, but of all the fool 
parents in this world the ones who 
“take up” for their disobedient chil- 
dren when they are punished at 
school stand at the head of the list. 
They are the most faithful feeders 
of the criminal court dockets of 
any other class of people on earth. 
If they do that way because they 
don’t know any better, they are to be 
pitied, but if they know better, then 
the responsibility rests more heavily 
upon them and they will be held to 
account in the day of judgment.— 
Marshville Home. 





The Fight for Youth. 


I have very little regard for the 
fight against Time which spends it- 
self on a strife with gray hairs and 
wrinkles. There used to be a pic- 
ture published as an advertisement 
in which an elderly woman had one 
side of her face all ironed out 
smoothly, while the other was wrin- 
kled and worn. The wrinkled side 
was the more pleasing. As we grow 
older every line in the countenance 
should tell a story of loving deeds. 
We are making for’ ourselves in 


the very end. Every fretful, discon- 
tented, dissatisfied expression writes 
welf upon the face, so that the 
sweetest and ripest natures will have 
the rarest love-lines when they grow 





wives. They married men not for 





old, A woman is as old as she looks, 


youth the masques we shall wear to }> 
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and as old as she feels. A sign o/ 
our increased health and vitality to. 
day is found in the fact that a wo. 
man of fifty looks about as old ag .. 
woman formerly looked at thirty-tiy.. 
and many an active woman of eighty 
has the vigor that was formerly ¢o);- 
mon at sixty. The milestones no! 
frighten nobody. Older people ay. 
no longer put in a corner, nor xr 
they expected to hug the chime, 
corner. It is a woman’s obligati«): 
to be charming to her latest day. 
Margaret E. Sangster, in Womay)’- 
Home Companion for January. 





Ventilate the Schoolroom. 


Has your schtool-house any syste: 
of ventilation? If not, one shoul: 
be provided. Do your children hak: 
and freeze, and then come home wit}, 
a dull, sickly headache? There 
something wrong if they do. A smuil! 
room, a hot stove, no system fcr 
purifyin or changing the air, 3!! 
contribute to the same results 
headachey children, a cross teacher. 
and little work accomplished. Whe, 
a child is in school his brain show).| 
be in the best possible condition, If 
your school-room is not arranged ti 
supply his lungs with plenty of good, 
pure air, do everything in your pow 
er to see that the proper authorities 
provide for adequate ventilation. 
Farm Life. 





She Had Waited Long Enough. 


A Maine girl of ideals told » 
young man who asked her for her 
hand that she should not think of 
marrying a man with less than 
$10,000. 

The young man went to Boston: 
and worked very hard for several 
years, returned, and called on thie 
voung lady, who said: “Well, John. 
how are you getting along?” 

“Pretty well,” he said. “I have al- 
most gotten $19 toward the $10,000.” 

“Well, John,” she said, “I do not 
know but that is enough. I guess we 
ean get along with that.”—Suceess 
Maganzine, 








A Washing 
Machine FREE 


Here’s a chance for any woman to getaway 
frum the washboard forever. Simply drop us 
@ postal card, asking for a Spotless Washer, 
and we will send you one, on trial, for 30 days. 
It will cost te only a penny. We even pay 
the freight. If you don’t likeit. if it doesn’t do 
the wash quicker, better and with less labor 
than any other machine, tell us so, and we'll 
pay the freight back. If you do like it we 
will make terms uf payment on such easy § 
installments that anyone can buy it. There 
are no strings to this offer. It’s a square deal. 

make it, because we know that the 


“SPOTLESS 
WASHER 


is the best machine made. It does most of the 
work itself. You only have to guide it, and 
ou can do this si or standing. Operates 
either direction. Made of finest selected 
Virginia White Cedar. Steam-tight—never | 
comes loose. Mechanism all enclosed—no 
(cope of hands or clothing being caught. 
Ba htest running. 
Send ay for full particulars of this 
remarkable offer and our proposition. 


SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 
Box, 564 AC, Chicago, II. 
89 AC, New York,N.Y, 64 AC, Richmond, Va. 
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‘OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C 














Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


The desire of the true heart and 
thoughtful mind is, give me some- 
thing to do, some part in the world’s 
work; give me a mission. We cannot 
always see the answer to this prayer, 
but we can know when we have done 
a duty and have a clear conscience. 
There is no word in the English lan- 
guage that puts such a strain on 
poor woman nature as that little 
word duty, composed of just four 
letters. When the choice lies be- 
tween happiness and usefulness, God 
always chooses the latter for His 
children. That is the key-note to 
many a mystery. How prone we are 
to seek joy, but God seeks fruit. We 
pray earnestly for comfort and He 
sends trials, not because He is un- 
feeling, but because He loves us too 
much to please us by injuring us. If 
we could remember that truth and 
work from day to day knowing that 
Ife sees and knows our trials, our 
burdens would seem lighter. A 
friend said to me recently: “Well, 
Aunt Jennie, I do believe that you 
sce good in everything. If I were to 
come to you with my arm burned or 
my finger eut half off, your would 
convinee me that it was a small mat- 
ter and not nearly as bad as it might 
have been, and that is why I come to 
you with every ailment.” Now, I 
was not aware that I had been giving 
such doses of consolation, but I try 
t. remember that behind every cloud 
the sun is still shining. 

Right here I must tell you of the 
misfortune which has befallen “Hap- 
piness.” Her beautiful home in 
Western Carolina was destroyed by 
fire not long since; not only the 
house, but the ancestral portraits 
and wearing apparel; in fact, when 
they awoke they barely had time to 
save themselves. We deeply deplore 
her misfortune. We are so apt to 
believe that things down here are 
ours, when in reality they are not; 
we simply hold them in trust for the 
Master. Her loss is not so bad as it 
might have been, for she holds a deed 
to a beautiful home not made with 
hands, and some day she will lay 
aside her work and go to occupy it. 

Our cirele is becoming very much 
interested in the domestic problems 
of the day. First of all, seems the 
cooking and the family washing. 
Many households have enlisted the 
family services in the kitchen and 
they feel independent, but circum- 
stanees alter cases, and there are 
married women who are not physi- 
cally able to ‘perform the tasks in the 
kitchen and still are not able to pro- 
cure help in that department, so that 
any helpful suggestions will be 
gratefully received. 


Now as to the washing, all of us 
know what it is to have a slovenly ne- 
ero ruin nice garments by half wash- 
ing and insufficient rinsing, while 
some of us find it almost impossible 
to get any kind of wash-woman. IT 
know one woman who has solved this 
problem. She is not strong (save in 
the will to do) and her boys do the 
washing, since they have a machine, 
and it is a pleasure to watch them 
manipulate it. Mother directs them 
and they are enthusiastic over their 
“job,” as they proudly eall it. 

Negroes were a curse to our older 
Southern womanhood because they 
learned dependence instead of inde- 
pendence. The latter must be incul- 
cated in the make-up of the Southern 
woman of to-day in spite of and in 
the face of the prejudices of those 
“randmothers and mothers. We must 
learn to roll up our sleeves if need 
l~ and march in with cheerful face 
to do the task that awaits our com- 








ing. Time was when we could eall 
Mary or Jane from “the quarters,” 
and we could hear a cheerful “Yes, 
maam; I am coming;” but that time 
has passed. “The quarters” are de- 
serted, and its inhabitants have scat- 
tered or been devoured by their own 
prejudices or ignorance, and we 
alone remain. 

Shall we bemoan our fate, or will 
we meet the changed conditions 
bravely and dare to do those things 
which erstwhile seemed an impossi- 
bility ? 

The roll books are being revised 
for 1906. Is your name on it? If 
not, let me put it there as soon as 
you can, please. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Washing, Ironing, Cooking—and the 
Servant Problem. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I have no- 
ticed several letters on this import- 
ant subject—one that we all feel 
deeply interested in: “Washing, 
Ironing and Cooking.” What a home- 
ly theme, but how necessary to our 
very existence! Since “cleanliness 
ig next to godliness,” we can’t afford 
to neglect the first, nor can we feel 
comfertable or look well without the 
second, or can we exist without the 
third. How to regulate and have 
these branches of domestic work ear- 
ried on satisfactorily is a hard ques- 
tion to solve. Those that are depen- 
dent on colored help find it difficult 
now, since the great negro exodus 
from the South to the North and 
West. The best cooks have gone 
where they claim to get better wages. 
‘specially do the farmers’ wives feel 
the searcity of the old-time help. 
Yet a gentleman (who represents a 
million) was a guest at our home re- 
cently, told me he even found it hard 
to keep a good cook. Spoke of an 
incident last summer, when his fam- 
ly returned from their outing; they 
sent for their former servant to re- 
sume her duties. She coolly inform- 
ed them that she was “cookin’ for 
Mrs, D., and ean’t cook for you any 
more.” 

“Why ?’ quoth Mr. M. 

“?’Cause she sez if Dll stay wid 
her she’ll giv’ me three dollars a 
week.” 

“Well,” said Mr. M.,” “if Mrs. D. 
can give you that much, I will too.” 

But not many of us are able to 
pay so much for a cook. I think 
Ruby’s suggestion as to a laundry in 
thickly settled neighborhoods a good 
one. But when not convenient to 
send to a laundry, or employ (as I 
have to do) a colored laundress, the 
next best thing in the washing ma- 
chine. A good many of my neigh- 
bors use it, and say they couldn’t 
do without it. 

Well, the ironing will have to be 
done by degrees; that is, a few pieces 
each day, taking advantage of the 
hot stove, or “box iron,” during the 
dinner hours, or when preparing din- 
ner. 

As for cooking, why I think it 
(well done) one of the greatest ac- 
complishments one can possess. To 
know how to make good flaky bread, 
to broil a steak, to draw a fragrant 
cup of tea or coffee and sundry other 
appetizing dishes, is a gift to be de- 
sired. ‘ 

Aunt-Jennie, what we need most 
is co-operation in our homes as well 
as conveniences. There is no mem- 
ber of the family so exalted as to be 
free from the obligations to assist 
in whatever duties there are to per- 
form, unless from poor health. Again, 
there should be order and discipline 
to insure success. We can make it 
so much easier by looking ahead of 
our work. For instance, if for 
breakfast we want ham and eggs, 
have the ham sliced and the eggs at. 
hand. If rice or hominy, have each 
prepared the night before. If a fowl. 
already dressed, ready for the broiler 





or frying pan. And soon. You will 
find it will expedite matters. And if 
John and Mary will do their part with 
cheerful, helpful and conveniently 
arranged household, I don’t see why 
the machinery should not run with- 
out any rubs or jars. 

Neither should our amusements be 
neglected. After the day’s work is 
over we can sit by the blazing fire- 
side and read some entertaining 
book. I often go to the piano and 
entertain my dear ones by singing 
and playing my old-time pieces, 
“Annie Laurie,” “Robin Adair,” ete. 
Of course, my music is not up-to- 
date, or classical, but they enjoy it 
because it is mother. 

“REBECCA.” 
Onslow Co., N. C, 





Importance of Nature Study. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: I hope Prof. 
Stevens’s excellent articles on Nature 
Study will arouse the interest that 
they should on that much-neglected 
but highly important subject. I may 
be inclined to be cranky, to be sure, 
but it seems to me that it vitally con- 
cerns the former, above all others, in 
that the very elements of his pro- 
fession are involved. Notwithstand- 
ing, universal ignorance is preval- 
ent, even among the most intelligent 
and well-read. You will find men, 
sometimes, who can read you a pas- 
sage from Homer or do a sum in 
algebra, but the man who knows the 
difference between a_ whippoorwill 
and a night-hawk, or who tells’ you 
that oats won’t turn to cheat, is look- 
ed upon as an object of pity. 

Things are changing, however. The 
country schools are awakening to the 
importance and necessity of a great- 
er knowledge of nature, and are in- 
troducing it among their studies. 
And then, the time has come when 
a farmer must know’ what he is 
about, and to know this, he must ob- 
tain a better understanding of the 
fundamentals of his profession, of 
the science of growth and reproduc- 
tion, and the cause and effect of the 
natural objects around him. 

Unfortunately—or rather fortu- 
nately—he cannot live as easily as 
his forefathers. Knowledge was not 
necessary with them. They planted 
their crops in virgin soil and reaped 
their harvests of bounty. This very 
ease was what pulled down the name 
of. farmer and dragged it in the dust. 
for they could live without capital. 
without brain. Consequently, the 
element. thus endowed naturally 
drifted to the farm, while their more 
intelligent and ambitious brothers 
sought a higher and wider range of 
living. 

But as I say, times are changing. 
The class which is a reproach to the 
farming profession is drifting again 
—this time to the factories and mills 
where their thinking and planning is 
done for them, while those remaining 
on the farm are beginning to realize 
that they must study their work as 
an art, or—starve; and the very 
foundation of this study is Nature. 

Therefore, brethren, look around 
you. If it is but a plant, a bird. an 
insect, it is worth the while. for there 
are things about it that have never 


that mystery. If not practically or 
technically, delve into it for the 
pleasure that you will find there. 
Don’t expect to be interested until 
you learn—people never are, in 
things unknown to them. To me the 
music of a master is a senseless dis- 
cord of sounds, but to trained ears it 
may be the acme of beauty. So 
train your eyes and ears to under- 
stand the untold beauty of Nature’s 
paintings and of Nature’s music, and 
your labor will be lightened and 
unemployed hours made more en- 
joyable. And life itself will be 
sweeter, with less of the dark side 
and more of the bright, and more 
than once you will pause in your 
work to thank God that you live. 


RUSTIC. 
Tredell Co., N. C. 


B. & B. 


LINENS! 
Hundreds of yards of 








linens to be shelf-emptied 
—prices to do it quicker 
and more thoroughly than 


ever before. 


$2.00 fine heavy Table Linen 
—72 inches wide, $1.50. 


$2.00 21-inch Irish Napkins, 
$1.00 a dozen. : 


$2.50 23-inch full Bleached 
Napkins, $2.00. 


$4.50 24-inch Shamrock Nap- 
kins, $3.50. 


$6.00 27-nch ones, $4.50. 
25c Damask Tray Cloths, 18c. 


35c Hemstitched Damask Tray 
Cloths, 25¢. 





Shelves, boxes, cascs and tables 
being emptied all over the house 
at prices to get here for. 


~ BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


DRAUGHON’S 
Rusts 


Raleigh,’Columbia, Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Nashville. Positions secured or money 
refunded. Also BY MAIL. Catalogue 
will convince you that Draughon’sis THE 
BEST Send for it. ; 








* -Reiel GUARAN- 
$5,00 800 FREE COURSES 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


R.R. Fare Paid, Notes Taken 
IE ORC64-61 ARAM S AUISINESS COLI ERE Macon. Go 





been found out. And then, it is life, 
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Price $8.60 7 4 
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It Will Save You Money 


It is well known that bone meat, ground shells and cracked 
corn are excellent for poultry. 

our flock, by grinding your own poultry food, and save money 
oe utilizing much that would otherwise be waste. 


ENTERPRISE 


grind any combination of roots, bark, dry bone, shells, corn or 
grain. Save their cost in grinding bone meal for fertilizer. Mills 
~ are equal to steel an ; 

=) of corn per hour. Weight 60 lbs. Other mills $6 and 
: ‘ with or without hg 3 attachment as desired, 
Look for the name ‘“‘ Enterprise.” Full info 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 336 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Increase egg production in 


have a capacity of 114 bushels 


rmation on request. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


“Give the people a corrupt House of Lords, 
give them a venal House of Commons, give them 
a tyrannical Prince, give them a truckling court, 
and let me have but an unfettered press, I will 
defy them to encroach a hair’s breadth upon the 
liberties of England.” 

It has been a long time since Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, as a member of the British Parliament, 
paid this famous tribute to the power of the 
press, but what he said is as true now as it was 
when the newly uttered sentence fell upon the 
ears of Sheridan’s hearers. 

We are reminded of this now by the conspiu- 
ous service which three or four American journals 
have rendered the people within the last year or 
two. Everybody’s Magazine (whatever one may 
think of Mr. Lawson himself) did the nation a 
marvelous service by its publication of “Frenzied 
Finance.” The author’s motives and morals may 
not have been of the highest, but he told a great 
many burning truths about scoundrels in high 
places, and the fact that we have already had such 
a searching investigation of our life insurance 
companies, with such sweeping reforms accom- 
plished or in prospect, is largely due to Lawson’s 
exposure. — 

Another magazine which has served the people 
even more conspicuously is McClure’s, which is 

-becoming year after year more and more a factor 
- in promoting civic righteousness as well as in 
entertaining its multitude of readers. Its expos- 
ure of Standard Oil was searching and thorough; 
Lincoln Steffens’s daring papers on “The Shame 
of Our Cities” doubtless did much to bring about 
the revolution of last November; and now Ray 
Stannard Baker is writing for McClure’s the best 
series of articles on the evils of our present rail- 
way system that it has yet been our good fortune 
to read. 

; * * * 

The Relation of the [Railway to the Public Fairly 

Stated. 


And now that this subject is uppermost in the 
public mind we do not believe that we can do a 
better thing this week than to help our readers 
to an understanding of the fundamental issue in- 
volved in the fight which the Democrats and 
Roosevelt Republicans are making for regulation 
of railway rates—and this fundamental issue has 
nowhere been more clearly stated than by Mr. 
Baker in the current number of McClure’s: 


“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the railroads 
of this country have infinitely more to do with the 
happiness and success of the people than the 
United States Goyernment itself. They touch 
more people more intimately. ‘In America,’ says 
Aeworth, the eminent British authority on trans- 
portation, ‘the railroad rate is a matter of life and 
death.’ 

“In its esssence a freight-rate is a tax levied 
upon the people: a tax upon every mouthful of 
food we eat, every garment we wear, every timber 
in the house we live in, every shoveful of coal we 
burn. ‘A railroad,’ says President Mellen of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, 
‘lives by a tax upon the community.’ 

“No other sort of taxation ig so universal or so 
heavy as the freight-rate. In America each per- 
son pays about $7 annually for the expenses of the 
Federal Government, and this supports the army, 
the navy, pays the postoffice deficiency, builds the 
Panama Canal, and provides for the entire ma- 
chinery of government: President, Congress, and 
Supreme Court; but the railroad tax in freights 
averages each year over $26 for every man, woman 
and child, nearly four times the Government tax. 

“Now, taxation is an elemental function of 
government; it is, indeed, the foundation of gov- 
ernment, 


Railroads Are Highways. 


“The railroad, by all the laws of the nations, is 
quite as much a highway as is a wagon road. But 
instead of levying direct taxes for keeping up the 
rail-highways (as do the people of Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and other countries), we Ameri- 
cans ‘farm out’ the power of taxation to private 
individuals organized as.a railroad corporation. 
The old kings farmed out the power of ordinary 
taxation to their favorite barons in the same way. 
The instrument that conveys this power upon 4 
railroad company is a ‘charter. It gives the 
railroad company the right to operate the rail- 
highways and to charge a freight-rate (a tax) for 
doing it. Railroad presidents and directors are 
thus by appointment made the tax-collecting rep- 
resentatives of the people. For railroads are not 
now, and never were, private property, like a farm 
or a grocery store. They are highways. 

“The first essential of a tax is that it shall be 
just. To establish that point the Anglo-Saxon 
people have shed rivers of blood: our English an- 
cestors revolted against the old barons who taxed 
both unequally and extortionately. Our American 
progenitors tossed the British tea into Boston 
Harbor and fought from Lexington to Yorktown 
to establish the principle of fair taxation. 


* * * 


Charges Against Railroads. 


“In the present railroad agitation, the old, old 
question of equal taxation and the right of repre- 
sentation in levying taxes, is squarely before us 
again. The cry arises from every part of the 
country that the railroad ‘baron’ does not tax 
fairly and equally. He is charged with making 
taxes low and easy for his rich favorites—the 
Rockefellers, the Armours, and their like, and he 
is charged with making the taxes high and hard 
for the farmer, the smal] struggling manufactur- 
ers and shippers, and all the vast unorganized 
mass of producers and consumers. He is charged 
with using his great power to practice extortion. 
He is charged with secretly paying back part of 
the taxes to his favorites by a device called the 
‘rebate.’ Let the city of New York secretly rebate 
part of the taxes of its wealthy citizens and see 
what a commotion would arise! And yet the rail- 
road corporation, which by virtue of its charter 
stands in the place of the government, is charged 
with committing exactly that offense. In other 
words, these railroad representatives of ours, ap- 
pointed by us as tax-collectors, do not represent 
us—but work for their own personal interests. 
Strangely like some of our political representa- 
tives! The present demand for rate-legislation 
by the government is nothing more nor less than 
the old demand that there be no ‘taxation without 
representation.’ ” 

* * % 


The Patent Medicine Fraud. 


Another periodical, which in the weekly field 
represents the same aggressive virtues which Mc- 
Clure’s has shown as a monthly, is Colliers; and 
perhaps its most conspicuous recent public service 
is its series of articles on “The Great American 
Fraud”—namely, patent medicines. To quote the 
central thought in each one of its series of articles 
will perhaps illustrate the bold and far-reaching 
way in which it has handled the subject—and at 
the same time put our readers further upon their 
guard against this glaring iniquity: 

Death’s Laboratory. 


“Patent medicines are poisoning people 
throughout America to-day. Babies who cry are 
fed Jaudanum under the name of syrup. Women 
are led to injure themselves for life by reading 
in the papers about the meaning of backache. 
Young men and boys are robbed and contaminated 
by vicious criminals who lure them to their dens 
through seductive advertisements.”—June 3rd. 


Criminal Alliance of the Newspapers with Fraud and 
Poison. 


“Newspapers have done so much to create the 
success of ‘fakes’ in medicine that their duty is 
clearly to help remove them. It sounds high- 
minded for Journalism to bark ferociously agains: 
the reign of graft in politics or in high finance, 
but it can practice a little real reform if it 
chooses, by cancelling some of the most profitable 
results of its own limberness of conscience.”— 
July 8th. * See 


The Great American Fraud. 


“Gullible America will spend this year some 
seventy-five millions of dollars in the purchase of 
patent medicines. It will swallow huge quanti- 
ties of alcohol, an appalling amount of opiates 








and narcotics, a wide assortment of varied drugs, 


cap 


— 


ranging from powerful and dangerous heart 4. 
pressants to insiduous liver stimulants; and, {, 
in excess of all other ingredients, 


fraud.”—October “7th. 


Conspiracy Against the Freedom of the Press, 


“So it was no mean intellect which deyis.! 
the scheme whereby every newspaper in Ameri... 
is made an active lobbyist for the Patent \Me|;- 
cine Associaton. The man who did it now preg; 
dent of the organization; its executive head j, 





r 
undilute:| 


| 


public opinion, and warding off public legislation.” 
—Nov. 4th. 


The Subtle Poisons. 


“Nostrums there are, which reach the thinkine 
classes as well as the readily gulled. Dependine 
as they do for their success upon the lure of 
some subtle drug concealed under a trade-mark 
name, or some opiate not readily obtainable und.» 
its own label, these are the most dangerous «/ 
all quack medicines, not only in their immedi. {, 
effect, but because they create enslaving apype- 
tites. sometimes obscure and difficult of treat 
ment; most often tragically obvious. Of thes. 
concealed drugs, the headache powders are th: 
most widely used.”—Dec. 2nd. 

To turn down two patent medicine orders ag- 
gregating $300 a year, and another order for 5 
page ad at $50 cash, puts squarely to the test our 
new policy against accepting objectionable medi- 
cal ads.,—but we have stood the test. 

Other papers may do as they please, but The 
Progressive Farmer at least will not again be a 
party to any miserable fraud that may not only 
swindle buyers, but also wreck the health and pos- 
sibly the lives of its readers. And while we may 
lose something in money, we shall gain a great 
deal more in self-respect, and we hope that The 
Progressive Farmer Family will take enough more 
interest in their paper and its success to save us 
from much loss in actual money. 

% *% * 
Death of Dr. Wm. R. Harper. 


In the death of Dr. Wm. R. Harper, President 
.of Chicago University, last week, the country lost 
one of its most distinguished educators. He was 
a captain of industry in the educational world. 
a great organizer, a man who dreamed mighty 
dreams and brought them to pass: the same type 
of man as those who have founded our great in- 
dustrial enterprises. If Chicago University ful- 
fils the destiny he dreamed for it, it will probably 
be less because of Rockefeller’s millions than of 
IJarper’s daring and largeness of vision. More 
than this, he was a brave man. “A few weeks 
ago,” as-an exchange says, “the country noted his 
brave cheerfuluess under the affliction of a fatal 
malady in the fcrm of an internal cancer. He kept 
up until his strength failed him such work as he 
could perform and when he saw that death, so long 
inevitable, was now not far away, his interest in 
the University prompted him to emphasize the re- 
quest that no regular exercises of the University 
should be suspended except during the funeral 
exercises.” 

+ + £ 


The South Carolina Dispensary Again in Court. 


Tiere was puite a shake-up in South Carolina 
affairs last Friday when the State Supreme Court 
announced its decision-as to the Brice Act. This 
law as adopted by the last Legislature allows each 
county to decide by election whether it will have 
the dispensary or prohibition, providing, however. 
that no county abolishing the dispensary shall 
share in the general school fund which the State 
has from the dispensary revenues. In spite 0! 
this penalty sixteen counties last year voted for 
absclute prohibition; whereupon injunctions wer’ 
granted restraining Greenville, Spartanburg and 
Anderson Counties from closing their dispensa- 
ries until the Supreme Court could pass upon the 
constitutionality of the Brice Act. Now the Su- 
preme Court says that all the act is constitutional 
except the section prohibiting prohibition counties 
from sharing in this general State revenue. This 
is the worst possible decision for the dispensary 
side, and probably means that the fight betwe!' 
its advocates and opponents will now take _ the 
most desperate form known since the establish- 
ment of the institution, 
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"$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


How MAY I, AN AVERAGE FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE IN LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 3 


VI.—By Feeding More Wisely. 


Second only in importance to maintaining fer- 
tility is that of feeding live stock. 

It matters not what line of farming one is 
engaged in, he is more or less concerned with 
the feeding of farm animals of some kind. The 
eotton, tobacco, or grain farmer has many horses 
and mules to feed, and these c:use items of 
considerable expense in the product.don of his spe- 
cial crop. It is important, then, thai every farmer 
understand some of the principles of feeding, 
especially the fundamental ones, that he may 
feed his farm animals wisely and economically, 
so that the most efficient work may be done. 

You cannot have good stock, no difference how 
well bred, and how long their pedigree may be, 
unless they are wisely fed with an abundance of 
food containing just the kind of constiuents that 
are needed. 





Learn Feeding Elements as well as Fertilizing Elements. 


There is precisely the same relations between 
feeding stuffs as there is between fertilizing ma- 
terials. You never expect, for instance, to apply 
acid phosphate to our soil and have that form of 
fertilizing material supply nitrogen to your land. 
So feeding stuffs also differ in their ability to 
furnish necessary nutriments to the animal. We 
divide the constituents of feeding stuffs into three 
different classes, as follows: 

1. Protein—goes to make muscle, blood, nerves 
and the like. 

2. Carbohydrates—the heat formers, fat mak- 
ers, and energy producers. 

’. Fats—do the same work in the body as do 
the carbohydrates, but to a considerably greater 
extent. 

The chief value of cottonseed meal is in the 
protein and fat that it furnishes. Cowpea hay 
and other legumes are also rich in protein. The 
starch material in corn and wheat are known as 
carbohydrates, while the fat in corn and cotton- 
seed is known as fat or oil. 

Besides these important constituents of feeding 
stuffs, we have water and ash material. But 
since, as a rule, all feeds contain these last two 
constituents in abundance, we are concerned in 
feeding our animals only with protein, the car- 
bohydrates. and fat. 

Just as nitrogen in the fertilizer cannot take 
the place of phosphorous or of potassium, so 
cannot the carbohydrates take the nvlace of pro- 
tein. Neither can protein be supplied as a pro- 
vider of either carbohydrates or fat. Wise feed- 
ing, then, recognizes these important facts, and 
aims to feed various kinds of feeding stuffs so as 
to furnish these different constituents in the pro- 
portions that they are needed. 


Qualities of the Several Feeds. 


The following may be mentioned as feeds fur- 
nishing Protein: Cowpea hay, alfalfa, clover, 
wheat bran, and cotton-seed meal. 

As furnishing Carbohydrates: Timothy hay, 
crab-grass, corn stover, corn ensilage, hulls, or- 
chard grass, and the like. 

As furnishing Fat: Corn, cottonseed, and such 
other grains as are rich in oil. 

If you were to feed simply cottonseed meal, 
your ration would contain too much protein and 
too much fat and too little carbohydrates. The 
additions of hulls to this ration would materially 
improve it, since you have now added a great 
deal of the carbohydrates; but hardly enough yet 
for the best efficiency. A few pounds of corn 
stover or crab-grass hay or corn ensilage, or some 
material like that, would greatly improve the 
ration, and make it much more serviceable in 
producing milk or beef or work. Again, the 
proverbial ration for work horses is timothy hay 
and corn. To a certain extent this ration 
furnishes all of the constituents but in badly 
balanced form, since you are feeding too much 
of the carbohydrates and not enough protein. 
Consequently just as soon as you put your work 
horses to heavy work they lose in flesh and grow 
laggy and crave for more corn or food of some 
kind. This ig because there is too little pro- 
tein in the ration. You can correct this by feed- 
ing a couple of pounds daily of cottonseed meal 
or three pounds daily of wheat bran or six or 
eight pounds of oats. You will understand. that 
the point has been to furnish protein, earbohy- 
drates, and the fats, in the proper proportions, So 
as to get enough pounds of each to supply the 


The Essential Thing: to Supply Three Elements in Proper 
. Proportions. 


The whole problem of feeding is concerned 
with this delicate art of balancing the constitu- 
ents so that each animal may get daily what its 
body requires. _ 

It is a significant fact that the South may 
&Tow a greater abundance of feeding materials 
rich in these three constituents, than perhaps 
any other section of our country. It is a great 
problem with the Western feeder to get protein 
for his feeding rations. He finds it necessary 
not only to grow a great quantity of clover hay 


but also to buy great quantities of bran, linseed 


oil meal, cottonseed oil meal, and the like, so as 
to get this important constituent. 

The Southern farmer, on the other hand, can 
not only produce clover hay and cowpea hay in 
abundance, but he has at his door and on his 
own farm a great quantity of cottonseed meal— 
the richest and most valuable of all feeding stuffs. 
This should be consumed wholly on the Southern 
farm, not only for the production of all sorts 
of live stock, for the live stock markets of the 
world, but in order that fertility may be’ saved 
and maintained on the very farms out of which 
it came. 

Where we Are Wasting Enormous Values. 


There are also great quantities of food going to 
waste on our Southern farms. You may think 
this incorrect, but when you consider the thous- 
ands and thousands of tons of corn stover that 
rot and decay each year in the corn fields, you 
will readily recognize and agree with me that 
here is a vast quantity of rich animal food an- 
nually going to waste unutilized. How long 
shall we allow this state of affairs to exist? 

And then to think that great quantities of tim- 
othy hay and other hays are each year brought 
into our section to feed our live stock! This is 
ueither wise farm managment nor is it econom- 
ical feeding. There is no special virtue in tim- 
othy hay. A feeding stuff is valuable only in 
proportion to its ability to furnish these three 
constituents precisely as mentioned. Timothy 
hay does this hardly better than does corn stover 
when properly shreded and cared for, 

The Cowpea Not Yet Half Appreciated. 


The writer has under his own direction nearly 
one hundred head of cattle. and a number of 
teams of work horses and mules. There has been 
no hay purchased at all. Not a pound of timothy 
hay has been fed. On the other hand, corn stover, 
cowpea hay, clover, and oat hay furnished all of 
this roughage hay, and it has been entirely home- 
produced and home-fed and then returned to the 
fields. And just this is what every farmer in the 
South can do as well. 

Take cowpeas, for instance; we need them not 
only to catch nitrogen out of the air and store 
it in the soil so as to maintain the fertility of 
the land and add humus thereto, but we need 
cowpeas as a feeding stuff. Numerous feeding 
experiments have been carried on and all of these 
show conclusively that cowpea hay is almost the 
exact equivalent of wheat bran. 

Many of us do not grow wheat, consequently 
when we find it necessary to furnish the wheat 
bran, we do it because of the protein needed; and 
we look upon wheat bran as a valuable feeding 
stuff. And this is costly and most of us hesitate 
to purchase it. Still if we could sow ten acres 
or more each year to the crop of wheat bran, 
if we could sow the bran just as we can sow 
cowpeas, and we could two tons or more of bran 
to the acre, I am confident that the Southern 
farmer would not fail in having a certain acreage 
each year to bran. 

Now, since we cannot sow wheat bran, we can 
sow cowpeas, which are an equivalent not only 
in feeding value but in productive value as well. 
Tf we will but recognize this one point, it will 
contribute immensely, and in an accumulative 
extent as well, to the five-hundred-dollar mark 
we are striving to reach. 

The Utter Folly of Burying Our Best Cattle Feed in the 
Ground. 

There is no better opportunity to add to this 
five-hundred-dollar saving account than in get- 
ting double profits from our fertilizing materials. 

As it is to-day, we use in this State alone 
nearly $3,000,000 for the purchase of cottonseed 
meal as a source of chemical fertilizers. In so 
doing we get only the fertilizing value. If this 
meal were first fed to live stock we could secure 
a double value and secure both the feeding and 
manurial result. In other words, it seems to me 
wise farm management to take a dollar and buy 
first the material for a feeding stuff, after which 
it ean be utilized as a manure. It seems such a 
tremendous waste and loss to bury each year in 
North Oarolina, and in other States as well, three 





needs of the body. 


million or more dollars’ worth of valuable feed- 
ing stuff, and no profit secured at all from that 
potential feeding value that exists there. Here 
is one of the great opportunities of the Southern 
farmer to add millions of dollars of value to 
the great cotton crop. To a great extent it goes 
unutilized in this way to-day. Do you doubt that 
in this double profit you can materially add tu 
that five-hundred-dollar profit you are after? How 
long, ch! how long, shall our present wasteful 
method be practiced ? 


We Must Also Stop Pulling Fodder. 


Then, too, we must grow our own feeds: our 
own corn, our own hay. We send too many of 
those hard-earned dollars from the cotton crop, 
from the tobacco crop, from the peanut crop, 
elsewhere for exchange for corn and timothy hay. 
Not that we shall grow timothy hay, but we shall 
grow peavine hay, and such hay crops as are 
_ better than timothy and more helpful to the 
soil. 

And then, too, we must utilize the corn plant 
to its fullest extent on our Southern farms. We 
must abandon the method of pulling fodder. It 
is costly. Let us add these dollars saved in that 
respect to our five-hundred-dollar account; for 
pulling fodder is wasteful. Let us add that 
saving. The shredding machine is coming. It 
is now a fixed feature in corn growing sections, 
as necessary, aS important, as is the threshing 
machine or the cotton oil mill. Then too, the 
silo will come. A few years more and a great 
many silos will come; a few years still more 
and the silo will be a fixture on a great part 
of the Southern farms, where it will be esteemed 
and appreciated for its great helpfulness in the 
economical feeding of live stock, that have come 
to help us utilize meal and seed and the rough- 
age products of the cotton, tobacco and other 
special ines of farming. . 

Wise feeding is helpful, not only in improving 
the farm; not only in economically making beef, 
or dairy products, or increasing the efficiency of 
working stock; but helpful also in increasing the 
accumulative fertility of the farm, thereby nat- 
urally adding to the total sum of profit made. 
Wise feeding will greatly help in getting five 

C. W. BURKETT. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


More of our farmers ought to sow spring oats, 
and the directions given by Capt. Petty on page 1 
cannot fail to be helpful to all that intended do- 
ing so. 

In this week’s paper Judge W. A. Montgomery 
takes up what he regards as about the most im- 
portant division of his “Law Talks”—the law in 
reference to the sale of personal property and of 
barter. We hope that our readers will bring 
these articles to the attention of their neigh- 
bors, for if generally read, they will do a great 
deal to prevent neighbors misunderstanding their 
rights—and then sacrificing money and peace 
of mind for the benefit of our friends, the 
lawyers. 

Our correspondent who wishes to know just how 
- to get the profits from live stock growing will do 
well to read Mr. French’s “Sunny Home Stock 
Talks.” This week’s installment itself lets in a 
great deal of light on this subject. 

In the Editor’s absence while some of the pages 
were printing some typographical errors crept in- 
tu this week’s paper—due more largely to our 
wonderful penmanship perhaps than to any inef- 
ficiency on the part of the proofreader. But any- 
how, in Mr. French’s article in the head “Cow Too 
Expensive,” the word “cow” should be “corn,” and . 
the article “Butter Making on the Farm” is from 
John Michels (not Nichols) and of course Clem- 
son College is in South Carolina, not North Caro- 
lina. 

Talk about articles worth the price of a year’s 
subscription, but in the opinion of the Editor-in- 
chief hardly a more useful artcle has ever ap- 
peared: in The Progressive Farmer in its entire 
history than that by our Dr. Burkett this week 
on how to save money by feeding more wisely. 
Every paragraph hits squarely at some deep rooted 
error, clears the way for some much-needed re- 
form. If you don’t file your papers—as you ought 
to do—it would be well to cut out this article and 
put it away for reference, resolving to enforce its 
doctrines in vour feeding this year. We have not 
exaggerated in the title we have given this mag- 
nificent series of papers: it is really possible for 
the average Southern farmer to get $500 more a 
year from this farm, partly by lopping off wastes 
and partly by adding new profits. Putting this 





week’s article into practice will itself go a long 
way toward getting the $50. 
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Seed Book 


FOR 1906 
is one of the handsomest and most 











valuable publications of the kind 
issued. The useful and practical 





hints contained in the annypal issues 
of Wood’s Seed Book make it a 
most valuable help to all Farmers 
and Gardeners, and it has long 
been recognized as an up-to-date 
authority on all 


GARDEN AND FARM SEEDS, 


particularly for southern planting. 


Wood’s Seed Book mailed free to 
Farmers and Gardeners upon re- 
quest. Write for it. 


> -T.W. WOOD & SONS, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA. 


















Potatoes, Early Peas, Snap Beans or 
other Vegetable Seeds, are requested 
to write for special prices, 






























A Good Spray 


years. 
THE 
isa good pump. As 
Practical fruit 
growers we were 
using the common 
sprayer in our own 


their defects and 
then invented The 
Eclipse. Its suc- 
cess practically 
forced us into man- 
ufacturing on a 
large scale. You 
We have done all the ex- 





take. no chances. 
perimenting. 

. Large = y illustrated Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying—FREE. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, 


' - Benton Harbor, - - - Mich. 









Built for Business 


engines and boilers are built for 
knocks and durability on the road as 
wellas at work. They have every improve 
ment that experience has shown to be of 
ry» value. For general 

all-round service 


























































Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft., 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 

--ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
: Crawfords Early and Late 
eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
> Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
»- - asiong as they last, low enough for any one 

=, to ecr 1 to 2 ft., $1250 per thousand; 2 
~ to 5 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
_ thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 

We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums 
_ 16 varieties, 3 to 4 1t., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to 3 
= ft., aed gg hundred; up to 6 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 

-bundred. A large lot of Cherry, about. 16 

. Varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 
$8.00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
_ Sure to place your order quick as they will 
~ Soon go at these prices. 


'Startown Nursery Company, 
: NEWTON, N. ©. 


3 STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
> nit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
Bs for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
~* free Catalogue. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher- 
man Heights, Tenn. 


Every farmer write to B. W. 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and ag ey circular of his 
Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
ofseed. Quick maturing and will 








; e costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
Seg hundreds to you. 





we ‘WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


> 


: The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
e » SCummission to reliable men who wish to 80- 
» cit subscriptions among their neighbors 
© and friends. For particulars, address 


_ Truckers requiring large quantities of Seed 


| Get the Best 


Pump earns big 
profits and lasts for 


ECLIPSE 


orchards—found 


make three bales per acre. It | 


ate. 


FARMING WASTES. 





How Carelessness Keeps the Know-it- 
all Farmer Poor. 


- Messrs. Editors: It has been rain- 
ing steadily all day, and while I am 
housed up, I am reading some, writ- 
ing a little, posting my books and 
planning for the campaign that is to 
follow all this bad weather. Yes, the 
weather is bad, but stock are all com- 
fortably housed, and tools and ma- 
chinery under sheds. I could not feel 
comfortable myself if any of the 
dumb brutes were exposed to this 
eold rain. All farm operations are 
at a standstill, so far as active work 
is eoneerned, but the wise farmer is 
planning ahead for the coming sea- 
son. It is said that no other busi- 
ness could stand the drawbacks that 
come to the farmer and succeed. 
Well, maybe not, but these bleak 
wintry days are a help to many of 
us. We rest and recuperate, both 
man and beast; we lay our plans, 
read our agricultural papers, study 
the bulletins, and in many ways for- 
tify ourselves for the busy season 
later on. 

Are your tools and machinery un- 
der shelter, good friend? I passed 
a good farm the other day and saw 
all the tools scattered about the 
barn, nothing under shelter except 
the wagon. T know of a reaper that 
has never heen sheltered since it 
was first set up. 

Now, good friends, this is one 
drawback that men farming cannot 
stand. Why will a man buy costly 
machinery and leave it exposed to 
all kinds of weather? I cannot an- 
swer that question, and will leave it 
for my readers to ponder over. An- 
other thing I cannot explain is why 
a man will leave his cattle out all 
winter exposed to the weather. Some 
time since I passed a farm and saw 





| pected these cows to give milk. I 
' once a knew a man who did not have 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N.C, 










'a few poor cows standing shivering 


in the cold, trying to eat wheat 
straw. Not a shelter, nor the sign 
of any other feed, and the man ex- 


a stable for his horse. He kept him 
tied to a tree in the yard. ; 
Mr. Editor, do I expect to start 
any great reform movement by writ- 
ing about these things? Hardly, be- 
cause the people who do these things 
do not read your paper, nor any oth- 
er farm paper. They are the folks 
who know more about farming, 
stock-raising and all kindred ques- 
tions than all the farm papers com- 
bined. They are also the folks who 
give chattel mortgages for supplies. 
Good friend, if you should see this 
by courtesy of the Editor in sending 
you a sample copy. let me make one 
or two suggestions. First, subscribe 
for the paper and read it every week 
same as vou do your Bible, or maybe 
a little “samer.” and as soon as you 
subseribe for the paper get out and 
make a shelter for those poor cows. 
then gather un the tools and put 
them under shelter, and don’t forget 
piggy and leave him out in the rain 
and snow. Then proceed to get 
wrathy at me for telling you about 
it. FE. S. MILLSAPS. 
Tredell Co., N. C. 





Cotton Root-Bark. 


The large manufacturing drug 
houses are again in the market for 
cotton root-bark. 

At present prices of farm labor, 
and the known value of such labor in 
planting fall sown crops, no cotton 
grower can afford to gather eotton 
root-bark for less than ten cents per 
pound, delivered at the nearest rail- 
road station. If _growers will stand 
firm and refuse to gather or sell for 
less than ten cents they can secure 
that price. 

The method for nreparing cotton 


(1) Only the bark of the root below 
ground is wanted. This may be col- 
lected at any time after the lint is 
gathered until early spring, or until 
such time as the bark, when peeled, 
shows black streaks on inner side. 

(2) Cotton root-bark must be strip- 
ped from the woody core while fresh. 
The fresh bark peels very easily and 
should be removed as whole as pos- 
sible. Before peeling wash the roots 
free from sand and clay. Dry the 
peeled bark under a shed or other 
water-tight cover. Turn the bark 
every day until as dry as hay. Dry- 
ing takes about a week. > 

(3) The dry bark may be packed in 
clean sacks, barrels or boxes. Drug- 
gists will not buy less than one hun- 
dred pounds. Most of the larger 
manufacturing druggists will buy 
good bark in lots of one ton or more, 

(4) To secure sale for cotton root- 
bark growers. should first collect a 
small lot of three or four pounds or 
so and dry it carefully. Then mail 
samples of about four ounces to each 
of the houses named below, stating 
how much bark can be supplied. 

(5) We advise that the bark sold 
at nearest depot and that no offer 
of less than ten cents per pound be 
accepted. If no satisfactory offer is 
received from samples sent, do not 
collect more bark. 

(6) All the firms named below buy 
cotton root-bark: Sharpe & Dohme, 
Baltimore, Md.; Huth Bros. & Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Higgins & Walters, 
Baltimore, Md.; Davis & Davis, Bal- 
timore, Md.; J. L. Hopkins & Co., 
New York; Schiofiin & Co., New 
York; Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; Frederick Stearns & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

GERALD MecCARTHY, 
Biologist, North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Mecklenburg to Troy Public Transpor- 
tation of Rural School Pupils. 


Warranted to Give Satisfac:ion. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


“= 


as *. > 
e e 7 
Has Imitators But Ho Competitors, 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or ivesiien 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes al] 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy for Rheumati 
8 rains, Sore oat, Ste, it is nonptien, : 
very bottie of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.59 § 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex. 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. (Send for descriptive circulars. | 
testimonials, etc. Address : 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, | 
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WE MAKE ANYTHING -EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS } 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 36 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP } 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices } 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps , 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. | 
(Pioneer Stamp House ofthe South. | 
‘~ -«-P.0.Box 94 ~~~v~w ATLANTA. GA. - + 














At the regular monthly meeting’ 
of the County Board of Education, | 
held at the county court-house, it. 
was decided that the transportation , 
system, in vogue in many of the: 
Western States epecially, should be 
tried in some of the more sparsely 
settled school districts of Mecklen- 
burg County. The idea of this sys- 
tem is to have the expense of hiring 
a teacher and running a school in a, 
district where there are only a few 
children by hauling them to the near- 
est school. 

The system will be something of 
a departure in this county, and the 
State will be tested first in Crab Or- 
chard Township. About 3 years ago 
District No. 5, Crab Orchard Town- 
ship, was consolidated with District 
No. 1, of Sharon Township, the for- 
mer district being sparsely settled 
and the children living near enough 
to attend Sardis Academy, the near- 
est school. Recently, however, sev- 
eral families have moved into the 
Crab Orchard District and live tov 
far from Sardis for their children to 
walk to school. By the order, Coun- 
ty Superintendent R. J. Cochran wil] 
engage a farmer with a vehicle to 
haul the children of District No. 5, 
Crab Orchard, to Sardis Academy, 
which is in District No. 1, Sharon. 
It is calculated that this will save 
the school fund money, besides giving 
the children the advantage of a bet- 
ter school also— Charlotte Observer. 








King Cotton Wanted. 


Will yow please let us know through 
your valuable paper, The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant, where we 
ean get pure King’s Improved cot- 
tonseed in South Carolina? 

J. M. W. WHITE. 
Coneord, N. C. 





SAW MILLS. 
LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
_ FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 
AND SIZES AND FOR EVERY 
CLASS OF SERVICE. 
ASK FOR OUR ESTIMATE BEFORE 
PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


IBBES MACHINERY COMPANY 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 












FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smithfield, N. C., February 18, 1902 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 
Gentlemen:—This is to certify that 1 have 
used ‘Cerealite”’ fora number of years and 
have sold it for the past three years and | 
find it to be equal to, if not be'ter in many 
respects than Nitrate Soda. My best custo- 
mers are anxious to use it again this yesr. 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and for every dollar 1 invested 
in “Cerealite”’ Iam sureit paid me $250. | 
pretes “Cerealite’ as a top-dressing to 
itrate Soda even if the goods were the 
same price. * aaiie 
ours tru 
J. W. STEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1905, Mr. Stephenson stil! uses 
‘“Oerealite” in large quantities. 


“IDLE COMMENTS” 


BY 


ISAAG ERWIN AVERY. 








Late City Editor of Charlotte Observer. 
Proceeds to be used for Avery Memoria! 
Scholarships at Trinity College. 


PRICE $2.00 DELIVERED. 





Address George Stephens, Chalrman, 
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Negro Tenants May Bring About‘ Cot- 
ton Overproduction. 


Messrs. Editors: I have carefully 
read what Mr. Harvey Jordan says 
in The Progressive Farmer about tho 
acreage for cotton this year. He 
says the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion does not ask the farmer to cut 
, little more for this year, but let it 
remain what the cut was for last 
year, which we farmers ought to 
stand to. 

There is a warning which might 
be well to sound, and that is this, 
while in the past years the labor in 
the South has been the negro, and is 
yet to a certain extent; in the low- 
priced cotton time he preferred to 
work for wages, thereby taking no 
chanees or having to bear a part in 
the low price of cotton. Now he 
comes forward to rent our land to 
raise cotton on as large a scale as 
possible. Refusing to hire to the 
landlord at any figure, securing horse 
or mule on time (and he can easily 
make such an arrangement), he goes 
in for all the cotton he can get land 
to work. 

1 think the farmer should eall a 
halt on such and say I will let you 
eultivate a certain number of acres 
of my land in eotton, and no more. 
To get a wage hand now is out of 
the question. All negroes seem to 
want your land to work it with his 
own stock. Let us one and all shut 
him off at his “want-all” game, but 
keep him where the acreage will not 
be hurt by him this year. 

JUNIUS W. HAYES. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Plan of Marketing Tobacco. 


The following plans of selling to- 
bacco adopted by the Dark Tobacco 
Growers’ Association of the State of 
Virginia, at a meeting held in Farm- 
ville, on the 8th and 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1905. Every farmer’s organiza- 
tion in all the counties of the State 
raising dark tobacco are urged, and 
hereby directed by the State Associa- 
tion to meet at once, and proceed to 
carry out the provisions of this 
plan. In eounties where there is no 
organization, the farmers are urged 
to organize and co-operate in the ef- 
fort to get better prices for their 
tobaeco. 

Following is the plan: 

“Resolved, That in order to obtain 
the prime objects sought by our or- 
ganization, that if controlled market- 
ing and price making for our tobac. 
co, we will be compelled to put our 
tobacco in merchantable shape for 
keeping, storing and protecting the 
same by insurance till sold, and that 
our tobacco-growers be urged te 
adopt this method: 

“The plan of organizing is that 
each local union elect a member of 
an executive committee of their 
county. This committee shall elect 
one of their number as a member ot 
a State Executive Committee. This 
State Executive Committee shall 
have entire control and management 
of said tobaeco, and shal] contract 
with a suitable party or parties in 
every locality, who shall receive, 
grade, prize and sample the Assocta- 
tion’s tobaeco, under bond of $5,000 
for honest work. This State Execu- 
tive Committee shall also arrange 
for insurance on the Association’s 
tobacco, and to secure advances on 
same when necessary, and shall ar- 
range the methods for selling tobac- 
co and collecting and distributing of 
same. 

“This State Executive Committee 
shall co-operate with the Executive 
Committee of the Dark Tobacco 
Growers’ Protective Association of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and that 
the President of this Association 
shall communicate at once with their 
Association in order to get in touch 





with them and further the plans of 
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seers te : 
far oa en and selling at 
_ | JOHN SHEPPERSON 
eek Charlotte Court-House 
a. 
LEE W. MORTON, 
Secretary, R. F. D., Keysville, Va. 





Farmers Institute in Sampson County. 


Messrs. Editors: [I had the pleas- 
ure of being present at the Farmers’ 
Institute in Clinton January 4th. Dr. 
Tait Butler, State Veterinarian, was 
present and opened the institute. 


First he talked from the subject: 


“How to Improve Our Soils.” He 
proved to us that our soil is our 
bank, and if we fail to deposit in our 
oo our oe ought to have to 
produce a profitable crop, t , 
bank had failed. oT 

He also talked on how to feed farm 
animals profitably. I am sure that ev- 
ery man present got a good lesson 
and could see where he had been mak- 
ing mistakes, wasting times and 
money. Dr. Butler is a wide-awake 
man on all lines of agriculture and 
every farmer should be proud of 
having a man with us who takes the 
interest in our business and welfare 
that Dr, Butler takes. I am sorry 
that every farmer in Sampson Coun- 
ty who is proud of his calling was 
not present. ‘ 

A good number of our farmers 
don’t look at farming from a busi- 
ness standpoint. and that is why 
they fail. Dr, Butler wants to cet 
them to thinking and see where they 
have been wasting their time and 
not using their brain as they should. 

My fellow-farmers, don’t you think 
it is getting time for us to open our 
eves and see where we are going? 
Not more than five years ago the 
most of our farmers never thought 
of reading our farm papers and jour- 
nals, but I am proud to say that a 
good number are taking The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and we should be 
proud of Mr. S. H. Hobbs in our 
county for working so faithfully for 
the paper. Mr. Hobbs is a wide- 
awake farmer and wants to see the 
farmers of this Southland of ours 
climb to the top. I wish every farm- 
er in Sampson County would take 
the interest in our business that Mr. 
Hobbs takes. 

We are going to have another in- 
stitute. Mr. S. H. Hobbs was ap- 
pointed chairman. I want to say to 
my farmer friend who failed to be 
present this time, to be sure and be 
present next time and you will see 
what you missed. 

JAS. A. TURLINGTON. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Raising Pigs Pays. 


Ever think that there are all kinds 
of money in raising pigs for sale, if 
properly managed? Mr. Joseph H. 
Stewart told the Reporter the other 
day of the remarkable record made 
by Mrs. Mary Dunlap, of Gideon, who 
has a sow that has netted its owner 
$250 in hard cash during the last 
seven years. Mr. T. J. Davis, of 
Danbury, if we mistake not, has 
equalled, if not eclipsed, the fine rec- 
ord made by Mrs. Dunlap. Now, ou 
the small investment, what other 
business pays handsomer dividends 
than raising pigs for sale? 

The Reporter likes to print news 
like this. If any of our readers know 
of experiences like the above, send 
them in. They make interesting read- 
ing.—Danbury Reporter. 





Overcoming the world implies over- 
coming a state of worldly anxiety. 
Worldly men are almost incessantly 
in a fever of anxiety lest their world- 
ly schemes should fail. But the man 
who gets above the world gets above 
this state of ceaseless and corroding 
anxiety.—Charles G. Finney. 
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Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to the people at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty- 
one years experience. 1,000,000 high class fruit 
trees, 50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special 
bargains in peach trees. Safe and cheap delivery 
anywhere in U. 8. Catalogue free. Valuable 
book 6n fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day far catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. Z. CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 


Fruit T 
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Just facts—that’s all you 
want. Facts can’t hurt you nor Tubular Cream Separators. 
Facts prove Tubulars outwear all other makes five to ten times over. 


On August 2d, 1904, we started a No. 9 hand driven Dairy Tubular, 
rated capacity. 900 lbs. per hour, on the hardest test a separator was 
ever put to—an endurance test to last until the wearing parts give 
way. This Tubular has now run 50 hours a week for 43 weeks—and 
is still running. Every week of this test is equal to a year’s service 
in a ten cow dairy. Noother separator made could stand such a test. 


24 Years’ Work—No Repairs 43 Years’ Work—75c Repairs 

1,200 Hours run............ 2,150 

Pounds separated.... 1,080,000 Pounds separated... 1,985,000 
Turns of crank....... 8,155,760 ‘Turns of crank...... 5,652,070 
Turns of bowl........1,152,000,000 Turns of bowl. ......1,864,000,000 
8 quarte 5% quarts 

Time olling........... About 4 min. Time ofling About ? min. 
Time adjusting ...... None Time adjusting 10 min, 
Repairs......... ..... Nene Repairs..........005.5 75 cents 


After 24 weeks, the ballsin the frictionless bearing supporting the 

bowl showed wear. This was natural, for each had rolled over 

32,000 miles. Renewing balls cost only 75 cents and ten minutes ad- 

justing, yet made this Tubular as good as new. All Tubulars are equally 

durable. Catalogue P-283 tells abbut them. Write for it today. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CoO. 


Toronto, Canada West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Hlinois 










No. 6 Iron Age Combined, 
Double and Single 
Wheel Hoe, Hill 
and Drill 

Seeder. 










@ , 
Your Spring Help 
What kind of help will you have this spring. Will 
VA you do your work the old way with many aa and 
Teo) much expense, or employ the time-saving, labor- 
ae \ / NS ° ‘ 
Agee ,|\S/ lessening and money-making 


{RON AGE Implements 


These implements comprise tools for the cultivation of all crops. The 
No. 6 tool shown, proper the ground, sows the seed and Cultivates 
the growing crop. The Iron Age (Improved Robbins) Potato 
Planter has no competitor. The Meg pianter performing 
absolutely fect work. eg and Waiking Cultivators, 
Sprayers, Hoes, Drills, Potato Diggers, etc., all are shown in 
the New Iron Age Book. Most complete and instructive Loox 
on crop raising published. Write for it. It’s Free. 


BATEMAN MFC. CO., Box 189. Crenioch, N. J. 
































Syracuse Chilled Plow. 


Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled land- 
“lan, led ates’ uh shin piece combined. For Ceneral Purpose Work. 
‘J his type suits the man who wants a plow : 

Light draft rnd easily handled—the kind that suits the farmer’s boy. A special 





fivorite in light soiis, but does satisfactory wok everywhere. Both rightand 

a left hand. Before you buy a plow, talk 

witb the Syracuse agent or write us for cat- 

™ alog, showing every style plow for every 
purpese. 


Chilled Plow Co., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








When writing advertisers, pleasemention this paper. 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XLV.—Salisbury and Its Poultry Show. 


Messrs, Editors: Business called 
me over to Salisbury (not for booze) 
one day last week, and while waiting 
for my train to return home, I “took 
in” the third annual exhibition of 
the Piedmont Poultry Association 

The poultry show was held in a 
store-room under the new Maroney 
Opera House, on Main street, just 
south of Enniss street, and was open- 
ed by that prince of good fellows 
and best loved man in the City Near 
the Yadkin, Hon. H. A. Boyden 
(known to his familiars as “Baldy 
Boyden,” himself an_ enthusiastic 
chicken fancier) in a well-chosen and 
witty address, which was listened to 
with marked attention by the as- 
sembled admirers of fine poultry, and 
the farmers themselves, who  werc 
there in goodly numbers. The Asso- 
ciation was unfortunate in not get- 
ting out its premium list earlier, but 
must say in praise of it, that it was 
the most liberal that it has been 
my good fortune to see. The mer- 
chants of Salisbury deserve credit 
for the handsome manner in which 
they responded to the call for help. 
The money and special premiums 
were “the best ever,” and am only 
sorry that the boys did not have a 
larger exhibit. The birds that were 
there were of very high quality and 
so noted by practical breeders who 
were in attendance. 


One reason of their failure to get 
more birds, I think, was due to their 
not placing any specials on several 
popular breeds of standard poultry, 
chief amongst which are the Light 
Brahmas. But this was their first 
attempt, and for the first it was re- 
inarkably good, and I predict for 
them as good and big a show as is 
ever held in the State outside of 
‘Charlotte. This show is the oldest in 
the South and never has less than 2,- 
000 birds and holding two shows a 
year—one in October and one in 
January. They are banking on mak- 
ing the meeting of the Piedmont 
Poultry Association an annual thing 
for Salisbury. 

The attendance, considering the 
bad weather the half-day I was there, 
was very good, showing that, though 
a poultry show was a new thing in 
the town, the citizens showed their 
appreciation by turning out. A 
great many ladies graced the show 
by their presence—and once get the 
ladies interested in poultry and that 
industry will commence to boom. 

Messrs, Hayden Clement, T. S. 
Hanes and S. F. Frees, secretary, 
show superintendent, and assistant 
superintendent deserve much credit 
for the attractive manner in which 
they had the hall decorated and ar- 
ranged, and the orderly manner in 
which everything was kept during 
the progress of the show. No un- 
sightly shipping coops were anywhere 
visible, and everything was kept neat 
and clean. 


It’s a strange thing, but the old 
man cannot now venture away from 
home without meeting up with some 
of the numerous members of the 
Progressive Farmer Family; and I 
had not been in the show hall twenty 
minutes before a gentleman came up 
and asked if this was “Uncle Jo.” 
(Don’t know who put him wise.) On 
assuring him that “this was Uncle 
Jo” inthe flesh, he unbosomed him- 
self as to how well he liked The Pro- 
gressiye Farmer, and especially its 
managing editor. In a little while 
we had quite a little crowd of the 
Progressive Farmer Family about us, 
and as your humble servant seemed 
to be the object of attraction, he did 
his best to entertain them, Alto- 
gether it was quite a. pleasant half- 
hour spent. _ opens 








That genial and courteous gentle- 
man, Mr. J. S. Jeffreys, of Raleigh, 
N. C., was on hand and judged the 
entire show. That he gave satisfac- 
tion goes without saying. ~° 

The show closed Saturday night, 
January 6th, and was voted by all 
interested to have been a success, for 
the first. UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N, C. 


North Carolina Farmers’ Institutes. 


The North Carolina Farmers’ In- 
stitutes yet to be held this month 
are as follows—and we earnestly 
hope that Progressive Farmer read- 
ers will do all in their power to 
make each a success, both by attend- 
ing themselves and_ getting their 
neighbors to attend. 
neighbors to attend: 


Dr. Butler’s Party. 


Trenton. Wednesday, 17th. 
Kenansville, Thursday, 18th. 
New Hanover, Friday, 19th. 
Elizabethtown, Saturday, 20th. 
Whiteville, Monday, 22nd. 
Burgaw, Tuesday, 28rd. 

Dr. Hume’s Party. 


Columbia, Thursday, 18th. 
Ourrituck, Saturday, 20th. 
Camden, Monday, 22nd. 
Elizabeth City, Tuesday, 23rd, 
Hertford, Wednesday, 24th. 
Edenton. Thursday, 25th. 
Gatesville, Friday, 26th. 
Winton, Saturday, 27th. 
Windsor, Monday, 29th. 











FOR SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Fruit, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, 


VINES AND PLANTS, ADDRESS 
JNO. A. YOUNG 


GREENSBORO NURSERIES, 
Greensboro, - - N.C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 








Taking effect Sunday, January 
7th, the Seaboard will make the fol- 
lowing changes in schedule, and on 
Monday 8th they will inaugurate the 
Seaboard Air Line Florida Limited 
from New York to St. Augustine. 
These trains will be known as Nos. 
81 and 84, and will only stop at 
Johnston Street, passing that point 
Southbound at 1.45 a. m., and North- 
bound at 2.48 a. m. They will also 
operate train Nos. 31 and 34 in two 
sections between Hamlet and Nor- 
lina. Northbound Richmond train, 
No. 34, will arrive Raleigh at 1.05 
a. m, and leave 1.10 a. m.; No. 32 
Portsmouth train will arrive Raleigh 
125 a. m. and _ leave 1.30 a, m. 
Southbound, No. 33, for Atlanta and 
Birmingham will arrive Raleigh 3.20 
a. m. and leave 3.25 a.m. No. 31 
for Columbia, Savannah and Jack- 
sonville will arrive 4.10 a. m, and 
leave 4.15 a. m. The Shoo-Fly, No. 
30, will leave Raleigh at 5.05 p. m. 
instead of 5.00 p. m. as heretofore. 
The Shoo-Fly, No. 44, between Ham- 
let and Wilmington will leave Ham- 
let at 3.30 p. m. instead of 4.40 p. 
m., arriving Wilmington at %.50 p. 
m. There will be no change in other 
passenger trains. 

©. 8. GAT1Tis, FT. ?. A. 

se Raleigh, N. C. 
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good because 


and shot. 


loaded with the best brands of powder 
It is a favorite among hunters 
and other users of black powder shells on 
account of its uniform shooting, evenness 
of pattern and 
reloading. A trial will prove its excellence. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 


WINCHESTER 


BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


The ‘“Nublack’’ is a grand good shell; 
. good in construction, good because it is 
primed with a quick and sure primer, and 


carefully and accurately 


strength to withstand 








stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 


of instruction ever published Westart you 


in the cannin 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


CHAPEL HILL, 





Every farmer should own a YORK IMPROVED WEEDER, It's the greatest machine ff 


on the market for getting rid of weeds without injuring the growingcrops. It has every 
advantage of efficiency and economy over ull other weeders—Sgquare Spring 


steel teeth, round points, narrow in the body, of great flexibility and won't & 
break. Noclogging. Frameis made of strong flexible angie steel; handleg 
and shafts are adjustable. Size, 74 feet; weight, 85 pounds. Spangler & 
Oern Planters and Grain Drills always give satisfaction — durable, 
perfect in operation, cheapest. Write at once for our free catalogue. z 





SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 N. Queen St., Yorx, Pa. 


Fata, aye 





CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 


The best outfit yet invented, The best book 


business. Write for cata- 


The Raney Canner Co, 





North Carolina. 


WE WILi. PAY YO" TOC SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Fermier will pay a livers} 
cunimission to relisule men who wish toe 
Nicit eubseriptions armong their neighbors 
aud friends. For particulara, address 

THE PRoaoRes#ive Farmer 
, ‘Raleigh, &.«. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 






not—can be returned at our expense. 
4 information mailed upon request. 


: MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





4 Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— g¢ 
if Catalogue and full 
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CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 


oh e “yt A\\ . 
ie Dy, MATHUSHEK PIANOS 
A oe — ) Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
ie << South after critical examination of several dil- 
MP y, ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
g Y ¢) ' SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
As J Y/ at and the other six. 
Ve / SM OThis is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
e “we Gualities and great durability of the "MATHI- 
4 \ 4 SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
NG ; } y long recognized .as the “LEADER” and 
4, mw | *FAVORITE” piano of the South, 
w = 
ay) sy Z o4 2y/ 
‘ \ , 
IN A) 2 Cash or : 
w. NY e~s My) > 
= AN Og 7] 
Q [Par Easy Payments 


MFG. CO., 





34,000 IN USE. 


WAY LALA DAD PAG PAG DPD LAD LAL 


CALA TAMLL DANIELLE EES LAMB 





This Stylish and Durable 
GOLDEN EAGLE TOP BUGGY 





Complete for $49.00. 





AN eee 
: a z ae ‘4 






Fitted and trimmed equa! to 
Buggies sold by Dealers for $65.00. 
Has a leather quarter top, leather 
dash, leather boot, double-braced 
shafts, roller rub-irons, elegantly 

olished, fully guaranteed and 

uilt to satisfy the Southern Con- 
sumer who wants a First-Class 
Top Buggy at a moderate price. 


With every Golden Eagle Buggy 
we will sell’ a fine set of nickle- 
mounted Collar and Hame Har- 
ness for $6.49 worth $12.50 every- 
where. 


Fill out Coupon and learn HOW 
TO TURN THE DEALER’S 
PROFIT INTO YOUR SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT. 











Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 


Name 











Atlanta, Georgia. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Catalogue No. 21. | 


POO OCEOEE HOO OOEEOD HH OEE OOO EOOEE SESE OD ESOE HES eS EOEEEReeereseeees 


| Golden Eagle Buggy Company: 


| Dept. 21, 158-160 Edgewood Ave., 


Saat | ATLANTA, 7 - GEORGIA. 
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THE WEATHER AND THE SEASONS 


Nature Study Outline for Week Begin- 
ning January 22. 


Messrs. Editors: The study of 
weather in elementary schools has the 
advantage of having material sup- 
plied, without effort or expense, and 
at the same time lays the founda- 
tion for geography work a little later. 
In order to carry out the work it 
is necessary that the pupils make 
daily observations for themselves, 
and that these be recorded neatly in 
some systematic manner so that sum- 
maries may be readily made and cor- 
rect inferences drawn. Suggestions 
for keeping a daily weather record 
have been outlined in Teachers’ Bul- 
letin ILI. 

In what direction from the school 
building does the sun rise above the 
horizon at this season of the year? 
Where on the horizon does it set? 
How does this compare with the Sep- 
tember position? Observe acurately 
the two points on the horizon where 
the sun rises and sets. Fix these 
points with respects to the observer 
by means of a tree, post or some 
permanent mark and keep it in mind 
for future observation. 

A shadow stick will be found ex- 
eeedingly helpful in recording the 


changes in the sun’s position with: 


respect to the earth. Procure a strip 
of board two inehes wide and. two 
feet long. To one end nail a strip 
of the same width and six inches 
long, at right angles to the board. 
Place the shorter board in upright 
position so that its shadow may be 
east upon the longer board. At 
noon eaeh clear day measure the 
length of the shadow cast by the up- 
right piece upon the long strip, keep- 
ing the whole in a north and south 
position. Does the shadow change 
from day to day? What causes this 
change in the shadow? Is it growing 
longer or shorter? 

Ilow does the position of the sun 
at noon compare with the September 
position? Is the sun higher up in 
the skies or nearer the horizon at 
this season ? 

If you were to draw lines across 
the sky marking the apparent path 
of the sun each day since September 
what would be the relation of these 
lines to each other ? 

How does this shortening of the 
sun’s path in the sky affect day and 
night? At what season of the year 
are the days shortest? At what sea- 
son are they longest? What is the 
location of the sun’s path when the 
days are longer than the nights? 
When the days and nights are equal? 

The time of the year when thé 
sun’ is lowest in the sky is called the 
winter solstice. The time of year 
when the sun is highest in the sky 
is called the summer solstice. 

What time during the day are sun’s 
rays hottest? What is the coolest 
part of the day, morning or evening? 
Why? What is the warmest part of 
the day? Why is it not warmest 
when the sun is directly overhead 
or at noon? 

Every school should be provided 
with a good thermometer and an in- 
teresting study may be made of the 
variation in temperature from hour 
to hour during the day. Compare 
temperature of various localities by 
reference to weather maps. Direc- 
tions for obtaining the daily weather 
maps are given in Teachers’ Bulletin 
V. Give two reasons why the weath- 
er grows warmer from March to June 
and cooler from August to Decem- 


ber 2 
MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 
N. C. A. & M, College, West Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





We inherit nothing truly but what 
our actions make us worthy of.— 
Chapman. 





Cotton Pictures Wanted. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay 
good prices for pictures illustrating 
any phase of cotton farming, manu- 
facturing or marketing, if available 
for our use; and if not available, 
pictures will be immediately returned 
to the owners. We especially desire 
pictures of work with ordinary spin- 
ning wheel, hand loom, hand _pick- 
ing, carding cotton, old-fashioned gin 
screw, chopping cotton, ete., ete. 
Send pictures before January 25th. 


Pure Bred Chickens 


THE LAYING KIND 


S.C. White Leghorns and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns. 


500 YEARLING HENS 


bred from the leading strains of the country. 
Selected birds, $1.50 each. Eggs for hatching, 
15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.50, 100 for $4.00. 


STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 


BREEDERS OF THOROUGHBREDS, 
P.o. EMBRO, - - N.C. 


TO MAKE-ROOM SALE. 


50 head of full blood poultry Hens, Pullets 
and Cockerels, S. C. Brown Leghorns, 
Barred P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, Buff 
Rocks, at $1.00 per head. Eggs in season at 
$1.00 for 15. 


J. N. Roberts & Son, 
MVADENVILLE, £4WNorth Carolina. 


“DUSTON’” 


Strain White Wyandottes. 25 fine large 
selected Cockerels bred from a pen direct 
from Duston last fall. Will make vigor- 
ous breeders. $2.00 each. 


STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 
P. O. EMBRO, N. C. 


FOR SALE: 


My Dairy herd of 20 Cows. Grade 
Jerseys: goud butter record; gentle 
and well trained. Also one Registered 
pe. Sergeant Jasper the 2nd. Ad- 
ress 


DULIN FARM, 


R. F, D. 1, Box No. 10, 
STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


CHOICE POLAND CHINA 


SPRING AND FALL PIGS, 
FOR SALE. 


Both sexes. Also fine Gilts bred for spring 
farrow; also choice Gilts unbred. 

Also some choice BLACK AND WHITE 
LANGSHAN and 8S. C. BROWN LEGHORN 























Chickens. 
Write me your wants. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 
BB. T WELBORN, 
R. F. D. 2, Dyersburg, Tenn. 





Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strains in 
America; forty years experi- 
ence in breeding these fine 
hounds for my.own sport. I 
now offer them for sale, 


Send Stamp or Catalogue. 


T. B. HUDSPETH, Sibley, Jackson Co,, Mo. 








at Polend China Herd bred for 
sae eas. and quality. Young stock for 


mes. Pedigree goes with ship- 
saie at all ti gr g ~ Pageant 





° ices in reach of all. 
Pew RIGHT. BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 
No. 1. 
SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
_ Farm. 
has for sale a large 
number of youn 


Registered A. J. C. 
. C. Jersey Bulls and 
- Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
lip blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 





Bsttleboro, N. © 


ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 

RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

W HITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, . 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8, O, 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 

















THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse is the coming horse 
of the world, and the onl 
themselves from small, inferior mares, giving them 
size, bone, style and action, the ideal cross for 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
We won more prizes in this class at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair than all others combined. Our last im- 

rtation arrived Nov. 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 
igh-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 
stallion that will 
high-class horse, 
guaranteed and terms to suit. 
@ Stallion write us. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Lafayette, Ind, and Nashville, Tenn. 


horse that produce like 
‘ennes- 


roduce every colt that will make a 
uy a German Coacher. Every horse 
If your country needs 














Improved Poultry, Hogs or Cattle, 


write for prices on what 
you wish to purchase to 


OCCONEECHEE FARMS, Durham, N. C. 





FINE ANGORA GOATS 


FOR SALE. APPLY TO 


G. A. RIGGS, R. F, D., = Apex, N. Cc. 


1500 1500 


ANGORA GOATS for gale very cheap, high 

uality; speak quick. WANTED Cow Peas. 
NURSERY STOCK all kinds at lower prices 
than was ever offered you before. 


Write, 
V. J. M. NEIL, 
Charleston, - W. Virginia. 


FOR SALE! 


JACKS, STALLIONS, 
DURHAM CATTLE, 
MULES IN CAR 
LOTS, and SADDLE 
HORSES for sale. 
Send stamp for de- 
seriptive price list. 


a@ Fine Jacks a Specialty. 
J. M. KNIGHT, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 














NOW | 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
‘Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 











Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmort’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In‘order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





























For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
for prices. 
L. M. WHITAKER & CO., MULBERRY TENN. 


OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va> 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 
fine Cocks for sale. 








Double Qaks Poultry Farm, 
MRS. Cc. Cc. MOoOOREH, 
Charlotte, N. CG. 





FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS. ° ‘ 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atilantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 per doz- 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fiine. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 








Cornelia, Ga. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for gale. Aliso mh- 
ture Bull. ae 
POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The go el our 
Boars and Sows are the great Pp win- 


ners of the breed, and sold for from to 

$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of thig br @ for 

#16; in the West they would cost you from $40 
oO $60. 


ARROWHEAD STO¢K #ARM 
Sam’L B, Woops, Charlotéesville, Va. 
Proprietor. , 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


PIGS AND SHEEP. 


Essex and Poland China Pigs and South 
down Yearling Ewes. I have some CHOIVE 
ESSEX SOWS 8% to 6 months old; also a 
few POLAND CHINA PIGS and some fine 
ewes 10 months old. 

Your orders solicited. 


L. G@. JONES, 


TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 











IF YOU WANT REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Je1 wn Cattle, 
Black Essex Hogs, Scotch 
Collie Dogs, 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MounT HOLLY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’—so0 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars, 
Pigs, all ages, all good enough forthe show- 
ring. Gilt Ed ees furnished. 


pedigr 
Oldest breeders South. For pri write B, 
A. WHITAKER CoO., Bell Buckie, Wenn, 
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I etyour feet dwell ina 
pair of these and youvill 
-havemorepleasuremoments 


CRADDOCK-TERRY C0$ SHOES 


made from all good leath- 
ers in away thats right= 





PECAN 


NURSERIES 


J.A BEAR eprop. 
PALATKA’ FLA 
SEND FOR PRICE L/ST 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS — 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENGE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


























Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





Young Man 


Train for’ Business. 
There’s room and a good salary in 
the banks and big business houses 


for young men with a geod sound 


business training anda whole lot of 
energy and ambition. If you are 
ambitious we will furnish you with 
& commercial training that will 
lace you ina position to successful- 
y cope with the problems of the 
busy business world. Write our 
yearest address for a copy of our 
catalogue—its free. - 

MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston. TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
Gotompus. Ga. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








STALL FED LAMB. 





More About How to Make Money From This Form of the Stock Business. 


As a general proposition when the 
winter months come it is best to put 
the lambs you intended to feed for 
market into close quarters. A brush 
or wood pasture for them to run 
over for exercise in good winter 
weather is not a deteriment, but if 
they are intelligently cared for and 
fed, they can do without it for the 
two, four and even eight months of 
fattening. The little gentle animals 
ean be so carefully fed and their 
rations so nicely balanced that their 
phyhical systems will go on building 
up lean and fat tissues very fast. 
They should be sheltered trom rain 
and cold both day and night and lie 
down and rest where it is dry and 
comfortable, and it pays to bring 
water by pipe and tub into their 
night shelter, where they may take a 
drink of clean water any time. It 
not only aids digestion, but they 
consume and assimilate more food 
than when they only get a drink once 
or twice a day. Again, I say be 
diligent to give the antidote warm 
powder and salt every day. By 
some fencing, care and feed, every 
farmer and planter can have enough 
of this kind of meat to do him, pro- 
duced on his own place, ready foi 
use and fresh every month in the 
year. 

About Butchering Sheep. 

The time for killing, either for 
home use or market, will come. I 
have seen a good farmer go out with 
his boys and help and dogs to his 
pasture and “ker-shee-eep,” ‘“ker- 
shee-eep,” when the poor things, 
starving for a taste otf salt come 
running, but finding they are about 
to be surrounded, they break for lib- 
erty. Then the fun commences, and 
perhaps ends with “a good lively 
one” captured, dragged or carried a 
distance, when the poor thing is 
frightened and has suffered several 
deaths; then it is butchered and 
skinned and cleaned at leisure. Per- 
haps a liberal piece may be “put on 
to boil,” and while cooking may be 
smelled all through the house, and is 
of course not savory when it comes 
to the table. That is one way. 


Another Way. 


I have seen a farmer quietly take a 
sheep or lamb and with one blow 
sever the head from its body; im- 


mediately hang it up by the hind} 


legs with a spreader; cut an open- 
ing at the upper end of belly; pour 


in around the intestines cold water 


till the cavity is full, which very 
much hastens the cooking of the 
meat. Then with  sharp-pointed 
knife, open the hide from one hock 
down across crotch and up the other 
crotch. Commencing with hind legs, 
cut aud pull the hide off downward, 
opening down the: belly as it comes 
off the carcass down and off at the 
neck, being careful not to allow the 
woolly side of the skin to touch the 
meat. Without a minute’s delay, 
open and take out the entrails quick- 
ly. The whole skinning and cleaning 
process not. requiring over fifteen 
minutes. Prefer evening for killing. 
and by morning the meat is cool and 
solid to salt. In Virginia during the 
hottest of summer we could keep 
such young mutton a week by salting 
in a stone jar set in the cold water 
of a spring-house. It will keep 
nearly as well in a cold storage eave, 
which every farmer should provide 
who has no spring-house. 


Almost Venison Meat. 


Lamb meat so made with lambs six 
to twelve months old is delicious and 
only excelled by its kindred meat— 
the young deer. It matters not 


or fine, the flesh is all the same in 
excellence, when grown under similar 
circumstances with the same food 
until equally developed. The flavor 
and quality of the young mutton de- 
pends very much upon the kind of 
food given and the scientific intelli- 
gence-and industry of the feeder. His 
feed and skill ean almost make veni- 
son meat out of this yearling lamb. 


Stall Fed Lamb Market Uniquely its Own. 


The fatter lamb has now become 
an object. in demand, for it has ere- 
ated a market of its own because 
there is no other meat that, can take 
its place. The old-fashioned two to 
four-vear-old mutton cannot because 
it is tough and strong. The two or 
three-months-old milk fatted lamb 
cannot as it is not solid and sub- 
stantial enough for the great mass 
of people who live well on and will 
have the best of food without paying 
“fad” prices for it; and also be- 
cause the great mass of wood grow- 
ers cannot afford to feed and pre- 
pare their sucking lambs for such a 
market, while the general wool grow- 
er can afford to have his six month 
lambs in good fix for the careful 
stall feeder, who ean in four to six 
months prenare for and ship them 
to the best markets. | 


An Object Lesson. 


It is a great object lesson for the 
whole world the way the Middle 
North and Northwest are now, and 
have been for several years, pour- 
ing stall-fed lambs into the Eastern 
markets by the ten thousand per day 
in their season, at prices ranging 
from six. to ten and even twelve 
cents per pound gross weight. I am 
anxious that my sheep friends in the 
South, whose attention is now turn- 
ing to sheep, shall see what sheep 
husbandry is doing now and what it 
offers us for the future. ‘The stall- 
fed lamb has become a prime factor 
in the sheep husbandry business of 
the Northwest, which it was not ten, 
or even six years ago; and it could 
be still more important to the busi- 
ness in the South where the shepherd 
ean not only grow the lambs, but also 
the feed in abundance with which to 
feed them. Next I want to talk about 
what sheep have done for me this 
year in growing cotton. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Tredell Co., N. C. 








He that Loves 


a rosy cheek and a soft, 
smooth face uses nothing 
but the old reliable 


WILLIAMS’ 2°0'X? 
Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘‘The 


Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 











FISH! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
rome g With which you can turn your 
reas ry green with envy by catching dead 
ivads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted t to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no ovher tackle will do, it will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Lllustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


ost. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 








whether the wool is black or white, 
long or short, dry or greasy, coarse 
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is the same good, old-fashi - 
medicine that has cieea tee I 
lives of little children for the : Si 
past 60 years. It isa medicine : 
made to cure. It has never a 
been known to fail. If your : e. 


child is sick get a bottle of 
FREY’S VERMIFUGE 


A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN eo 


Do not take a substitute. If h 

our druggist does not keep : S 

t, send twenty-five cents in 4 

stamps to P 
HE. & S. FREY - + 


Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 














DOGWOOD AND PrRsiMMon et 


Highest Cash Price Paid by li 


WORTH-SHERWOOD SHUTTLE BLOCK co. a: 
GREENSBORO, N. C. j t 
Correspondence Solicited. Y 
f 


A Religious Home Weekly. 


THEBIBLIGAL RECORDER 


72 YEARS THE BAPTIST HOME 
PAPER OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Special Features For 1908, MB 


I. A Life of Jesus Christ, in seven 
chspters—running fifteen weeks—by 





Hight C. Moore, will make your grasp 0 

of Jesus the World’s Saviour DEFI- 

NITE, REAL, VIVID, LASTING a 
Every Christian should read this l 

series. ‘ | 
Il. Twenty-Six Lessons in Bible 

Doctrines, setting forth clearly and r 

simply, for young and old, the great 

and profound truths of our religion. l¢ 

A Pofiic for our Times. ; y 
OTHER FEATURES. — Comment 

weekly on Sunday School Lessons. Vv 


News of the Baptist world at home 
and abroad; news of. the religious 
world; a review of current events. nN 


Carefully Selected Fireside Reading no? 
for all the Family. 
Always at the Front for all good h 
a Now leading the Temperance h 
ttle. 


$1.50 Per Year. oe 


On Trial 4 months 50 
cents. Subscribe to-day. 


THE BIBLIGAL RECORDER, Raleigh, N. C. 


$ -80 For 2 : 
Lo boe 9 ae 
‘INCUBATO 
erfect in construction and 


action, Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. /il. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway. 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 
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The farmer who is_ not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining tor 
his products; who desires an agrec- 
able change of climate, or who 1 
anxious to obtain a home at low cvst, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufeturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur 
roundings the most agreeable. 





~~ Be weet 4 flowed be QO ok elt hCUlCO CKO 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write . . 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


Why the Pine Tree Sighs. 


When the soft, south winds blows, 
you can hear the pine tree sigh. Per- 
haps, too, you have heard it sobbing, 
sobbing, as it bows its head, and 
rocks before the cold northern blast. 
The old Greeks heard these sighs and 
sobs, far back in their ancient time. 
and they wove a sad, sweet story to 
explain the sounds they could not un- 
derstand. 

Long, long ago, their old story 
runs, a lovely maiden named Pytis 
lived among the mountains of Greece. 
She was good and true, and very hap- 
py; for she spent her time watching 
sheep in the mountains, leading them 
to the greenest pastures, and weay- 
ing garlands to hang about their 
necks. 

There in the mountains a beauti- 
ful shepherd, whose name was Abe- 
lios, found her. He had long yel- 
low curls, hanging loose, and his 
eyes were blue as the sky. These 
two loved each other, and were hap- 
py as could be, tending their sheep, 
and weaving garlands for them and 
for each other. 

But someone else has seen Pytis, 
and he also loved her, or thought he 
did. This was Boreas, a rude, wicked 
fellow, who wanted the beautiful 
shepherdess to love him and no one 
else. 

But Pytis could not love him. He 
was so harsh and unkind that her 
heart turned from him to the gentle, 
lovely Abelios, and this put Boreas 
into a terrible wrath. 

Finding them, one day, as they. sat 
on the brow of a tall cliff, looking 
at the blue sea, shining far, far be- 
low, he dashed forward, in great rage. 
blowing a fearful blast, which car- 
ried Pytis out to sea. Then he swal- 
low d Atel‘os up in a black cloud thar 
was blown far off on the rushing 
wind. 

But the great Goddess Juno re- 
membered how good and true was 
Pytis, and how many offerings she 
had made her; so, in pity, she caught 
her um ere the sea claimed her, and 
changed her into a tall, shapely pine 
tree, 

So Pytis still dwells among — the 
mounains, full of grace and beauty. 
but she sighs always, even when the 
sunlight, so like the smile of Abe- 
lios, falls upon her. But when the 
storms come, and rude Boreas again 
blows his fieree blasts, she remem- 
bers that dreadful day, and falls a- 
sobbing as she bows in the wind.— 
The Golden Age. 











A Warning to Little Boys. 


As a timely warning to small boys 
who, as a rule, are inclined to be en- 
tirely too careless of life and limb 
when they are about railroad trains, 
we print the following very sad story 
contained in a recent press dispatch 
from Asheville: 

Paul Redmond, an eight-year-ol | 
boy, was this morning run over by 
an engine at the yards of the South- 
ern Railway, and both legs and one 
arm were cut off. The boy, not no- 
ticing an approaching engine, stop 
ped on the track to pick up some 
thing. He was struck by the tendei 
as the engine came backward and was 
knocked down. Tle fell with both 
legs across the rail and both were 
severed from his body by the first 
whee]. The trucks then knocked his 
body around, throwing his right arm 
across the rail, and it was also cut 
off by the second wheel. 

The little fellow, mangled as he 
was, showed wonderful presence of 
mind, however, and crawled out and 
cleared the track. He was at once 
taken to a hospital, where he died a 
few hours later. | 

There are a number of little boys 





in Waxhaw who should. take warn- 
ing from this little boy’s sad fate 
and keep clear of the track while 
their bodies and limbs are still safe 
and sound.—Waxhaw Enterprise. 





One Thing Perplexed Him. 


The Rev. W. L. Hood, of Bristol, 

R. I., caused a good déal of discus- 
sion recently with the statement that 
his two children, both under ten 
years, had never sinned, says the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 
A Bristol clergyman, in comment- 
ing on Mr, Hood’s children, said 
the other day with a humorous 
smile: 

“Those two children must have 
consciences as clear as the con- 
science of an old colored man down 
one of our back streets. 

“The old man—Romulus was his 
name—took sick one day, and in a 
little while it looked as if his end 
was near. The minister was sent 
for, and came promptly—a__ stout 
man, done up in one of those relig- 
ious waistcoats without any buttons 
down the front or any opening at 
the neck. 

“The minister said to Unele Rom- 
ulus: 

“<Ts your mind at ease, brother?” 

“<“VYes, sah,’ answered the old man. 

““Are you sure there’s nothing 
troubling you” the minister went on. 
‘If there is, speak up. don’t be 
afraid. I am here to help and com- 
fort you.’ 


“Dey is one thing, jes, one, sah,’ | 


said Romulus, ‘dat ’plexes me.’ 
“What is that? said the min- 
ister. 
“<“Ah kain’t fo’ de life 0’ me make 
out, sah,’ said the old man, ‘how you 
gits vo'self inter dat dere vest.’ ” 








Increase Your 





One Of The Results 


Of liberally using our fertilizers, is to pay off a mo: on 


the old farm. Read the following from 
owners of the Magnolia Fruit 


$900.00 from 


essrs. Whe Son, 
Farm, Durant, Miss.: ** We made 
one acre strawberries, on which your fertilizers 





were used. Eight years ago we bought this place at $20.00 per 
acre. It was then considered to have been worn out twenty 
years before, but by liberally using 





Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers 


under peas and vélvet bea 
thing, and have been offered 


experimented with a 
the highest per cent cheaper, ’’ 
Carolina Fertilizers would enable you to pay off a mortgage if 


you had one? Well, don’t use any other. 


we can now w almost any- 
.00 per acre for the place. e 
at many brands of ee ee find 
ow don’t you think Virginia- 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co, 


Richmond. Va. 


Norfolk, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Va. Savannah, Ga. 
Durham, N. C. 
Charieston, S.C, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Montgomery, Ala. 
} nape oat Tenn. 
hrevepcrt, La. 
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CH«PATENT. 
A ath and Corn 
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= ate heels. 


MILL MFG. 00., Box 908, Atlante, Ge. 








Proved the Best Fertilizer 
By a Record of Twenty Years’ Success 


You are banking on experience when you fertilize with Farmers’ Bone. No 
other fertilizer is so well balanced in the plant food supplied from sowing time to 


harvest. 
crop. 


Don’t take a substitute. 
It is the leading fertilizer of the South. 


Farmers’ Bone has no equal for any kind of 








Works Freely In Any Drill 








__ It has been proven by over twenty-one years of successive use that 
Fish and Animal matter is superior to any other known ammoniate 


for growing cotton. 


Farmers’ Bone is the fertilizer 
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ITS 
SALES 
GROW 


1885—250 TONS 
1890—1,500 TONS 


Igs95—12,000 TONS * 
1900-58,455 TONS 


1905—130,091 TONS 


BECAUSE 
IT GROWS 
CROPS 





F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


Norfolk, Va. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


PR pease. Sea ee ee 
ae ame Rene. Sea” eee 
ee eee 


Tarboro, N. C. 
Macon, Ca. 
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VROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 
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OFFIOEN: 


106 WEustT Ma&sTiX STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





Single subscription, | year 00 
Single subscription, 6 oo emenamaggs 


Tria) subscrip on, months...... eocccccoccooses 








THE MARKETS 





RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, January 165, 1906 





Prices ia hy 1% 
Prices this te last year eoecee Peecoccerccoccs 4 
EE I irccckcidtinccsece <oscscansoccenecnss 9,949, bales 
Last year, same date..................... 10,906 bales 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS 
BALTIMORE, MD., January 15, 1906. 



































Flour—winter patents ................0000. 4,80 @ $4.50 

bia Spring patents. eeceeccesece eceecceeoe 4 a5p4-80 
Wheat 85 
Wheat, Southern 70@80 
Corn, Southern white... 
Oats, No. 2 white. 6 
Rye, No. 2 7 
Butter, fancy imitation 20 @ 21 
Butter, fancy creamery 26 
Butter, store packed 16 @ 16 

fresh 4 
’ eee 

Sugar, fine granulated $5.10 
Sugar, coarse granulated $6.10 








WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, January 15, 186 


















































Peanuts, Prime, N. C., new SOCSSSSOCCCC SSCS SOR BES SEE 85 
“ Extra Prime, N. O., DUW.........000 99 
. Fancy ee ee aR = 
€ a. seeee SOSSCEE See eeeees 
“ ‘Extra Prime, Virginia, bu............ 60 
. Spas Oh am anion Suividubidebudiinensiiadl 66 
Corn, white, bu " e 
N Cc. ‘pacon, hams new, lb Seeseesesceeecesee 16 
bd “6 sides ull, Corereces cescccces ecccecere ll 12 
ines k “ BHOUIAETS......00.. . eceecesoos Dele 
‘or SOSSOSOSE CESSES SESEEE EEE TEE ESEEE SHEE E SES SOOSES SES ERE EEESES 
Pork pone et Vue ue 
Eggs. per dosen 
Cc ckens, crown . oe 
* - 
Turkeys, live sien a aa 
os Ns. cas nitiaicneennctetrnnincancaell Bt 
Beeswax 
Tallow 
Bweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, ib 
IEE TIDE lik cnnnstesoiinscccsstbonsoonssoonsnseoiie 1. 
Rosin, bb] Secerecoesesesosess wee! 
Bes CET BRNOOT. .cccccncsesenancsengeeseeace-csctoceseecees 12 
iia ciccrcnapsciionsbehinretnnacasennensied 8 
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CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., January 15, 1906 























Chickens—a me 1 

pring aoe 

Hone par bend 30 
ens—per 

Oatsa—feed. 60 

Rye ..... ¥ 85 

eT i ieinctcncetngtbssincacnatenastencceineatves 27 : 


RICHMOND TOBAOOCGQ. 
RICHMOND, VA., January 15, 1X6 
The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOO—NEW. 






























































Lugs...... 4.00 to 6.00 
Bhort leaf 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leatf......... . 9,00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ......... « 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs 4.00 to 600 
I cbcisbs ccccsboasseovorebiseescoses 6.00 te 8.60 
0 800 to 9.00 
TTT TIT 900 to 10.00 
_ ERE ee 10.00 to 12.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED, 
SBmokers—Com M0Oz .........0 soccsseed 7-00 tO § 9.00 
950 to 11650 
12.00 to 1800 
+ 11.00 to 12.50 
-- 18.00 to 14.00 
14.50 to 16.00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillere—Common eeceeseeeoe eeeseeecoosee 7.00 to 8.00 
ee cooorey VOD to 1000 
Good eeeeeese® SSSCESS coos seeesese*ee Seeseecese 10.50 to 11.50 
Fine.......: Sse SSeS SESE ESOFESS Seeseeeetecoocece 12.50 to 14.00 
ee puvacen poseasacts 14.00 to 16.00 
EES ER eee 17.00 to 20.00 
Piet. cahie 25.00 to 80.00 
Fine eeeee oe Secescesecsceecessecesese $2.50 to 87.50 
Fancy ° --- 40,00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. : 
Primingg........... $ 1.50 to $ 2 60 
Lugs, eon = BOO... 00000000 nro = 4 
jugs prime ...... sentieinaten Oo Fe 
Short fear woes 660 to 8.50 
Long leaf. 853 to 1200 
WR DDGTE nccescccece ssrecsncccsosccaceccons 3900 to 209 
Valuable Real Estate. 


While real estate is advancing from 
natural causes, yet it is not policy for the 
holder not to try to increase its value;,and 
there is nothing that will enhance the value 
of real estate more rapidly than a judicious 
selection of fruit, shade and ornamental 
trees, vines and plants. They are continual- 
ly at work, converting properties in the air 
and soil into a cash value. In making a 
selection, native trees, which have been 
tested and known to be hardy, should be 
plauted. 

For valuable information, address 


John A. Young, 


Proprietor of the Greensboro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, - - N.C. 


— 


Cotton Growers’ Meetings in North 
Carolina. 


A private letter just received from 
President C. C. Moore, of the North 
Carolina Association, dated from 
Richmond, Va., says: 

“Will you say in next week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer that I visited Rich- 
mond in interest of the Cotton As- 
sociation and that Richmond firms 
contributed cheerfully to our fund 
to be used in organizing the coun- 
ties. 

“Every business man tells me that 
the whole situation is in the hands of 
the farmers; if they do not take hold 
and control conditions it will be dis- 
astrous both to farmer and business 
of all kinds. 

“I do hope our farmers may real- 
ize how much depends upon ‘their 
work, and that the future business 
conditions in the South are in his 
hands, and if they do not increase 
their cotton acreage we will have 
prosperity; if they go wild and plant 
al’ increased acreage, sad conditions 
will follow.” 

The following is a list of appoint. 
ments that have already been ar- 
ranged for President Moore and 
some other speakers that may be put 
into the field: 

Louisburg, N. C. (Franklin Coun- 
ty), Saturday, January 20th. 

Smithfield, N. C. (Johnston Coun- 
ty), Monday, January 22nd. 

Goldsboro, N. C. (Wayne County), 
Wednesday, January 24th. 

Monroe, N. C. (Union County), 
Friday, January 26th. 

Rockingham, N. C. (Richmond 
County), Saturday, January 27th. 

Lumberton, N. C. (Robeson Coun+ 
ty), Monday, January 29th. 
Fayetteville, N. C. (Cumberland 
County), Wednesday, January 31st. 
Dunn, N. C. (Harnett County), 
Thursday, February 1st. 
Raleigh, N. C, (Wake County), 
Saturday, February 3rd. 
Let every cotton grower who can 
possibly do so attend these, meetings. 
It is a critical time with the Cotton 
Association and every man interest- 
ed in its welfare must do his duty. 











RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


| University College of Medicine, 


Founded by Dr, Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the cataloczue 











Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 














CORN AND COTTON SEED FOR SALE— 
Russell Big Boll, en ogy Improved and 
King Cotton Seed, and Cocke’s olific and 
Weekley’s Improved Corn, on ear, Grown on 
separate farms and for several years from 
carfully selected seed. B. W. ILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by us. 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
po any the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal. or 
high grade Guhno and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
se write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
n, * . 


KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS— 
the pearl of the great Southwest? She’s 
rowing rapidly; her climate is mild and 
ealthful; her laws are just and taxes light. 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information along 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial As- 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 


W ANTED—Nice Ash timber, and pay cash 
money for all tracts close to Rail-Road. Or 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity you 
have and Rail-Road distance. C, IN- 
SER & SONS, Wise N. C. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to im- 
rove your chicken stock. Several nice ones 
or e by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 














WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jerse Bi SaM EL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N, t, - - 





Widen 
The Gircle 


There is no better way for the farm- 
er to widen the circle of his influence 
than to join with his neighbors in bujilq- 
ing a telephone line. It extends the neigh- 
ee eke borhood circle and enables each one ‘o 
a viene yam receive advantages that cannot be hadin 
: M—M~= Wceee any other way. The cost is meager com- 
» pared with the benefits of a good tele- 
phone line, and progressive farmers, who 
are awake to their own interests, are building 
many such lines. : 


m, Stromberg-Garlson 


Telephones 


are used on nearly all farmers’ lines because they 
Sti mga have been found to be the most suitable tele- 
phones fos that purpose. It don’t pay to experi- 
ment when you can get Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones and besure of good service. Start off with the 
best and your line will always work satisfactorily. You 
will also avoid the expense of changing instruments 
in afew months. Book 1441, ‘‘How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer,’’ ‘tells how toor- 
ganize, build, and operate a farmer’s 
line. It’sfree, and every farmer 
should have a copy. 





Address = Write 
Nearest For Book 
Cffice Today 


SSE 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO. ILL, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





\ —,, 
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“T would not take $50 00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.’’—J. E. Hough. 


“IT would not 
take $160.00 for my 


Cole Planter if I 
could not get an- 


other.”—Edward 
Scholtz. 


Cole 





Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 
time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for free catalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO., — Gharlotte, N. 6. 


Drain Your Land---Don't Buy Fertilizer 


and not get the full benefit of it by letting the rain wash it 
away, when it is so easy to Save it all by Terracing, Ditch- 
ing and Draining Your Land With a Bostrom Improved 
Farm Level—guaranteed accurate and reliable, a pract'cal 
up-to-date instrument that any one can use and we have 
bundreds of testimonials from the most progressive farmers 
to prove it. Price with Telescope, Tripod and Rod $10.00; 
without Telescope $5.00, Send for descriptive circular. 


Farm Levels, Road Levels, Builders’ Levels 


Levels especially designed” for terracing, ditching, 
drainage, irrigation, rice culture, road work, and also for 
contractors, mill wrights, architects, etc. Levels with 
the latest improved adjustments and that are simple, 
durable, accurate and easy to operate. 

Prices range from $5 to $35, depending on attachments, 
size of telescopes, etc. We build the level that suits your 
purpose and that will satisfy you in quality and price. 
Remember that in Levels it espe- 
cially pays to buy the best. Write Belyeu Level G0 ' 
for complete illustrated catalogue 
and prices. Alexander City, Ala. 


























The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especial! Then ou write to mnake urchases, please r@ 
member to say, “I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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